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Capitol Quotes 





—i 


@ SENIORITY -- ‘‘The voters would do well tocon- 
sider the importance of the Congressional committee, 
and, by corollary, the importance of the committee 
chairman, before deciding whether.to change or not 
to change their elected Representatives in the Con- 
gress.... It cannot be denied that the views of those 
states and Congressional districts most often prevail 
in matters of Nationwide legislative importance, 
whose Representatives are returned, term after 
term, to the Congress until they have attained the 
seniority rank which entitles them to assume the 
chairmanships of its most important committees.... 
The two-year term served in the House...hardly 
allows the freshman Member enough time to become 
familiar with his job...and those states which send 
new Representatives to Washington with each Con- 
gressional election would do well to give this 
consideration.’’ -- Rep. Elizabeth Kee (D W.Va.) Oct. 
14 newsletter. 


@ DISCRIMINATION -- ‘The sickening incident of 
discrimination experienced in a Dover, Del., restau- 
rant by the Hon. K,A. Gbedemah, Finance Minister of 
Ghana, may have cancelled out much of the goodwill... 
developed for America when we attended Ghana’s 
independence celebration in March of this year. It 
dramatically demonstrates the sensitive nature of our 
race relations practices in this country.,.and high- 
lights the precariousness of our position of leader- 
ship.... It further demonstrates that this problemis 
not confined to the Deep South.... The extraordinary 
invitation for breakfast at the White House, extended 
by President Eisenhower to Mr. Gbedemah...is cer- 
tainly a laudable gesture. However, if the President 
sits down to eat with every Negro who is re- 
fused service in an American restaurant, he may 
as well move his office into his dining room.’’ 
-- Rep. Charles C, Diggs Jr. (D Mich.) Oct. 11 
release. 


@ FARM DEPRESSION -- ‘‘By far the most important 
reason for the present farm depression...is the fact 
America’s farm families not only are without either 
coordinated or sympathetic leadership, but they are 
daily being misrepresented by those who are supposed 
to speak for theminthe President’s official family.... 
Some of the farm program patches were good, but 
most have been punctured and ripped apart, primarily 
because of careless and unsympathetic people in the 
driver’s seat.’’ -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) 
Oct, 11 address. 
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@ SPENDING -- ‘“‘I find out here in the Great West 
that the people are getting real disappointed with our 
foreign spending, and I am sure that those in Congress 
who oppose this policy will have more recruits after 
the next election. The war scare which has been 
kept up bythose who profit out of war will not frighten 
the people indefinitely, The stock market goes down, 
because we have been on a war economy and not a 
natural economy. Concerns engaged in making war 
products are afraid the bottom will drop out of their 
business if peace comes. If the manufacture of all 
war material were to suddenly stop tomorrow we 
would have a depression of the severest kind. Infla- 
tion would end just as soon as we quit borrowing 
money and giving it away by the billions.’’ -- Rep. 
Usher L, Burdick (R N.D.) Oct. 17 newsletter. 


@ RUSSIAN SATELLITE -- ‘‘Recent revelations of 
Soviet scientific advances should awaken all Amer- 
icans to a renewed realization that this country has 
no corner on the brains of the world.... It is time for 
the United States Government to conduct high level 
discussions with...members of NATO in acoordinated 
effort to answer the challenge posed by Russia’s 
scientific achievements. At suchdiscussions serious 
consideration should be given to the pooling of all 
the great scientific minds of the NATO nations in a 
‘Manhattan Project’ for missiles and satellites.’’ -- 
Rep. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) Oct. 13 release. 

‘‘I do not share President Eisenhower’s calm, 
detached and casual attitude. I feel that the Russian 
advance requires a most thorough examination of this 
Nation’s position in the political as well as the 
scientific world.... If it has done nothing else, the 
sputnik has turned a brilliant, cruel light on many of 
our national policies and deficiencies.’’ -- Rep. Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) Oct. 11 release. 

‘‘This situation is an indictment of our own 
national short-sightedness in failing todevelop, tothe 
fullest, our potential scientific brainpower.... In 
America we can’t leave the job of developing scien- 
tists up to the students’ parents or to scholarships.... 
The cost of a Federal ‘West Point of the Sciences’ 
would be only a fraction of the wealth wasted every 
year by our military branches.’’ -- Rep. Earl Wilson 
(R Ind.) Oct. 14 newsletter. 

‘*That the Soviet Union launched its satellite 
first should not be acause for alarm.... Our Govern- 
ment rightfully refuses to sacrifice scientific ac- 
curacy for the sake of propaganda advantage.’’ -- Sen. 
Frederick G, Payne (R Maine) Oct. 17 newsletter. 
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PARTIES AGREE ON 53% OF 1957 ROLL CALLS 


Major conclusions of Congressional Quarterly’s 1957 
survey of Bipartisan Support, documented in the sections 
below, were: 


e 1. Bipartisanship in the 1957 Congress was slightly 
above the level of election year 1956, but considerably 
below the last non-election year, 1955. There were 
bipartisan majorities on 53 percent of the 1957 roll calls, 
compared to 50 percent in 1956 and 65 percent in 1955. 

e 2. Bipartisanship was stronger in the Senate than 
in the House. In the Senate, 64 percent of the roll calls 
produced bipartisan majorities; in the House, 41 percent. 

e 3, In both the Senate and House, the average Re- 
publican voted with bipartisan majorities slightly more 
often than did the average Democrat, In the Senate, the 
average Republican supported bipartisan majorities 75 
percent of the time, opposed them 11 percent of the time; 
the average Senate Democrat had a Support score of 70 
percent, an Opposition score of 15 percent. 

In the House, the average Republican supported bi- 
partisan majorities 71 percent of the time, opposed them 
16 percent of the time; the average House Democrat had 
a Support score of 65 percent, an Opposition score of 19 
percent. 

@ 4, In regional terms, the most consistent supporters 
of bipartisan majorities were eastern Republicans and 
western Democrats, Most consistent opponents of 
bipartisan majorities were midwestern Republicans and 
southern Democrats. 


Notable Bipartisan Roll Calls 


Notable 1957 roll calls that produced bipartisan 
majorities included: 

MIDEAST DOCTRINE -- The House approved the 
President’s Mideast Doctrine 355-61 (D 188-35; R 167- 
26) Jan. 30, 1957. (Weekly Report, p. 128) 











Definitions 


@ BIPARTISAN ROLL CALLS -- Roll-call votes on 
which a majority of voting Democrats agrees with a 
majority of voting Republicans. Roll calls on which 
either party divides evenly are included. 

@ BIPARTISAN SUPPORT SCORES -- Percentage 
of bipartisan roll calls on which a Member votes 
‘yea’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the bipartisan 
majority. Failures to vote, even if a Member 
announces his stand, lower his score. 

@ BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION SCORES -- Percent- 
age of bipartisan roll calls on which a Member votes 
“‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in opposition to the bipartisan 
majority. Failures to vote, even if Member an- 


nounces his stand, lower his score. AMember’s Bi- 
partisan Support and Opposition scores add to 100 
percent only if he voted on all bipartisan roll calls. 
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The Senate passed an amended version of the Presi- 
dent’s Mideast Doctrine 72-19 (D 30-16; R 42-3) March 5, 
1957. (Weekly Report p. 299) 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY -- The Senate 
ratified the Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency 67-19 (D 35-9; R 32-10) June 18, 1957. (Weekly 
Report, p. 742) 

CIVIL RIGHTS -- The House passed the Civil Rights 
Act 286-126 (D 118-107; R 168-19) June 18, 1957, 

The Senate passed the Civil Rights Act 72-18 
(D 29-18; R 43-0) Aug. 7, 1957. (Weekly Report, 
p. 963) 

The House then passed the Civil Rights Act with the 
modified jury trial amendment 274-101 (D 124-86; R 151- 
15) Aug. 27, 1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1062) 

The Senate passed the Civil Rights Act with the 
modified jury trial amendment 60-15 (D 23-15; R 37-0) 
Aug. 29, 1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1066) 

FBI FILES -- The House passed its version of the 
bill to restrict the use of FBI files by defendants in 
criminal cases 351-17 (D 185-17; R 166-0) Aug. 27, 
1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1062) 

The Senate, which had previously passed its own 
version of the bill by voice vote, adopted the conference 
report on the compromise measure 74-2 (D39-1;R 35-1) 
Aug. 30, 1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1067) 

The House adopted the conference report on the bill 
to restrict use of FBI files 315-0(D 176-0; R 139-0) Aug. 
30, 1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1078) 


Absences 


Failures to vote usually may be traced to valid causes, 
including illness and conflicting official duties. Among 
those missing one or more 1957 roll calls because of their 
illness or illness or death in their families: 

Sens. Styles Bridges (R N.H.), Dennis Chavez (D 
N.M.), Sam J, ErvinJr.(DN.C.), J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), 
Theodore Francis Green (DR.I.), Thomas C, Hennings Jr. 
(D Mo.), Irving M, Ives (R N.Y.), William E, Jenner (R 
Ind.), William Langer (R N.D.), George W. Malone (R 
Nev.), A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.), Matthew M, Neely 
(D W.Va.), Frederick G, Payne (R Maine), Andrew F, 
Schoeppel (R Kan.) and Milton R, Young (R N.D..). 

Reps. Leroy H. Anderson (D Mont.), August H, Andre- 
sen (R Minn.),Graham A, Barden(DN.C.), John V, Beam- 
er (R Ind.), Alvin M, Bentley (R Mich.), Alvin R, Bush (R 
Pa.), Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.), Frederic R. Coudert Jr. 
(R N.Y.), Clifford Davis (D Tenn.), William L, Dawson (D 
Ill.), Myron V, George (R Kan.), Thomas S, Gordon (D 
Ill.), Wayne L, Hays (D Ohio), Lester Holtzman(D N.Y.), 
Bernard W, (Pat) Kearney (R N.Y.), Otto Krueger (R N.D.), 
William S. Mailliard (R Calif.), Edward T, Miller (R Md.), 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr. (D N.Y.), Prince H. Preston (D 
Ga.), Gordon H, Scherer (R Ohio), John F, Shelley (D 
Calif.), Eugene Siler (R Ky.), Dean P, Taylor (R N.Y.), 
Homer Thornberry (D Texas), and Francis E. Walter (D 
Pa.,). 












Bipartisan Support - 2 


Bipartisan Support Scoreboard 


By definition (see box, p. 1183), Bipartisan Support 
roll calls are those on which a majority of voting Demo- 
crats agrees with a majority of voting Republicans. Selec- 
tion of the roll calls thus is automatic, and is determined 
by the numerical outcome of the vote. Roll calls on which 
either party divides evenly are included. The table shows 
the proportion of Bipartisan Support roll calls in 1955, 
1956 and 1957: 








Total Bipartisan Percent 
Roll Calls Roll Calls Of Total 
1957 
BOTH CHAMBERS 207 110 53% 
Senate 107 69 64 
House 100 41 41 
1956 
BOTH CHAMBERS 203 102 50% 
Senate 130 61 47 
House 73 41 56 
1955 
BOTH CHAMBERS 163 106 65% 
Senate 87 61 70 
House 76 45 59 


Party Scores 


Bipartisan Support and Bipartisan Opposition scores 
are composites -- the percentage of the time the average 
party Member voted with and against a bipartisan major- 
ity of the Senate or House, Failuresto vote tend to lower 
both Bipartisan Support and Opposition scores 











1957 84th CONGRESS 
GOP DEM|| GOP DEM. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

Both Chambers 72% 69% 73% 75% 

Senate 75 70 72 70 

House 71 69 73 77 
BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION 

Both Chambers 14% 18% 15% 12% 

Senate ll 15 14 15 

House 16 19 15 11 


Regional Scores 


Regional Bipartisan Support and Bipartisan Opposi- 
tion scores also are composites -- the percentage of the 
time the average party Member from a particular region 
voted with and against a bipartisan majority of the Senate 
or House. Failures to vote tend tolower both Bipartisan 
Support and Opposition scores. 

Bipartisan Support scores, by region, for 1957: 











East West South Midwest 

REPUBLICANS 

Both Chambers 75% 75% 68% 68% 

Senate 73 80 85 74 

House 76 73 63 66 
DEMOCRATS 

Both Chambers 70% 75% 65% 74%, 

Senate 62 72 70 71 

House A. 78 63 75 





Bipartisan Opposition scores, by region, for 1957: 








East West South Midwest 

REPUBLIC ANS 

Both Chambers 10% 12% 18% 19%, 

Senate 10 12 9 ll 

House 10 11 20 22 
DEMOCRATS 

Both Chambers 9% 13% 25% 124, 

Senate 10 15 18 ll 

House 9 ll 28 12 


Individual Scores 


Highest Bipartisan Support scorers -- those who 
voted with bipartisan majorities most consistently -- in 
1957: 





SENATE 
Democrats 


97% *Proxmire (Wis.) 100%, 
96 


Republicans 
Kuchel (Calif.) 


Martin (Iowa) 94 Hayden (Ariz.) 
Knowland (Calif.) 93 Holland (Fla.) 91 
Allott (Colo.) 91 Johnson (Texas) 90 
Thye (Minn.) 91 Jackson (Wash.) 88 
Dirksen (Ill.) 91 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) 91 
* Score based on three votes, 
HOUSE 
Republicans Democrats 

Devereux (Md.) 95% Lane (Mass.) 95% 
Auchincloss (N.J.) 95 Boyle (Ill.) 95 
Van Zandt (Pa.) 95 Holland (Pa.) 93 
Hill (Colo.) 95 Forand (R.I.) 93 
Tollefson (Wash. ) 95 Sisk (Calif.) 93 
Baldwin (Calif.) 95 Ullman (Ore.) 93 
Holmes (Wash.) 95 O’Brien (I11.) 93 
Springer (Ill.) 95 Madden (Ind.) 93 

Reuss (Wis.) 93 


Highest Bipartisan Opposition scorers -- those who 
voted against bipartisan majorities most consistently -- 
in 1957: 





SENATE 
Republicans Democrats 
Williams (Del.) 26% Byrd (Va.) 35% 
Jenner (Ind.) 26 Morse (Ore.) 32 
Curtis (Neb.) 23 Johnston (S.C.) 30 
Dworshak (Idaho) 22 Russell (Ga.) 29 
Bricker (Ohio) 22 Long (La.) 29 
Robertson (Va.) 29 
HOUSE 
Republicans Democrats 
Johansen (Mich.) 54%, Abernethy (Miss.) 49%, 
Gorss (Iowa) 54 Tuck (Va.) 49 
Smith (Kan.) 49 Flynt (Ga.) 49 
Budge (Idaho) 46 Winstead (Miss.) 46 
Keeney (I11.) 46 Harrison (Va.) 46 
Williams (Miss.) 46 
Robeson (Va.) 46 
Colmer (Miss.) 46 
Smith (Va.) 46 
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Bipartisan Support-Opposition Scores 


Senate Bipartisanship - 1957 and 84th Congress 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT, 1957. Percentage of 69 
Bipartisan Support roll calls on which Senator voted 
‘“‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the majority of 
both parties. Failures to vote lower both Bipartisan 
Support and Opposition scores. (A Bipartisan Support 
roll call is one which unites the parties, a majority 
of voting Democrats agreeing with a majority of voting 
Republicans.) 


3. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT, 84th CONGRESS, Percentage 
of 122 Bipartisan Support roll calls in 1955-56 on 
which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay”’ in agreement 
with the majority of both parties. Failures to vote 
lower both Bipartisan Support dnd Opposition scores. 


- BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION, 84th CONGRESS, Per- 


centage of 122 Bipartisan Support roll calls in 1955-56 
on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagree- 

















Bipartisan Support - 3 











2. BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION, 1957. Percentage of 69 ment with the majority of both perties. Failures to 
Bipartisan Support roll calls on which Senator voted vote lower both Bipartisan Support and Opposition 
“‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with the majority of scores. 
both parties, palette G Vals tener both Bipartisan 
Support and Opposition scores, 
Headnotes 
- Not a Senator in 1955-56. 
* Not eligible for all 69 Bipartisan Support roll calls; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for 
which Senator was eligible. 
Scores for William Blakley (D Texas), who 
served from Jan. 17, 1957, to April 29, 1957, under 
an interim appointment; and for Joseph R, McCarthy 
(R Wis.), who died May 2: 
1 2 3 4 
Blakley 63%, 0% - - 
McCarthy 449, 33% 62%, 20%, 
;'23 4 = a = | = mr | 1 34 
ALABAMA lOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill (D) & 13 8 15 Hickenlooper (R) 91 7 76 6 Curtis (R) 71 23 72 24 Green (D) 78 67 11 
Sparkman (D) 72 9 7% 12 Martin (R) 94 4 8 5 Hruska (R) 67 16 71 21 Pastore (D) 8 & 11 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden (D) % 18 9 Carlson (R) 8& 6 81 8 Bible (0D) 75 0 7% Johnston (D) 64 ND WW 2 
Goldwater (R) 68 2 66 18 Schoeppel (R) 70 10 61 I Malone (R) 38 2 54 2) Thurmond (0) 77 23 7% 22 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright (D) 64 7 69 11 Cooper (R) 8 10 - = Bridges (R) 14 1 64 7 Case (R) 71 64 «iN 
McClellan (D) 58 25 7 18 Morton (R) 87 9 = = Cotton (R) 8& 9 &O 8 Mundt (R) 8% 71 #19 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland (R) 93 4 8 14 Ellender (D) 71 2% 74 23 Case (R) 6 12 8 13 Gore (D) 72 62 17 
Kuchel (R) 97 3 & Il Long (D) 67 29 71 24 Smith (R) 8&6 6 MO 9 Kefauver (D) 68 2 49 15 
COLORADO MAINE NEW MEXICO TEXAS 
Carroll (D) 81 146 - = Payne aownpmDsrwswn 9? Anderson (D) 65 10 81 7 Yarborough (D) 75* - - 
Allott mw & HF Smith (R) 87 13 8 8 Chavez (D) 49 14 52 14 Johnson (DR) W 7 2 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NEW YORK UTAH 
Bush (R) 74 16 68 16 Beal! (R) 8 12 8 9 Ives (R) 8 6 71 14 Bennett (R) 8&7 8 65 
Purtell (R) 8 7 8 10 Butler (R) 61 146 79 8 Javits (R) 84*13* - - Watkins (R) 87 78 10 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA VERMONT 
Frear (D) 59 23 58 24 Kennedy (D) 71 10 399 I Ervin (D) 59 14 75 19 Aiken (R) 8 10 85 12 
Williams (R) 74 2% 62 & Saltonstall (R) 8 6 8 8 Scott (0) 72 13 81 7 Flanders (R) 68 67 8 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 
Holland Om 78? 7 McNamara (D) 77 9% 73 19 Langer (R) 28 9 48 45 Byrd (D) 38 35 55 2% 
Smathers (D) 75 10 75 8 Potter (R) 88 6 57 1 Young (R) 59 17 61 25 Robertson (D) 57 29 68 22 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OHIO WASHINGTON 
Russell (D) 68 29 57 25 Humphrey (D) 75 13 70 17 Lausche (D) 65 17 - = Jackson (D) 82 75 21 
Talmadge (D) 70 %@ - = Thye (R) 91 6 & 8 Bricker (R) 67 22 64 19 Magnuson (0) 74 13 65 17 
IDAHO MISSISSIPPI OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church (D) 81 10 = = Eastland (D) 59 25 61 25 Kerr (D) 74 17 75 ® Neely (D) 4 62 16 
Dworshak (R) 78 22 74 25 Stennis (D) 77 B® % 19 Monroney (0D) 72 7 8 7 Revercomb (R) 8 13 - = 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI OREGON WISCONSIN 
Douglas (D) 74 16 75 ® Hennings (D) 52 3 74 12 Morse (0) 55 32 66 2 Proxmire (D) 100* - - 
Dirksen ae HTH 6 Symington (D) 83 6 8 10 Neuberger (D) 83 17 7% BD Wiley (R) 87 61 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING 
Capehart (R) 68 4 64 7 Mansfield (D) 71 14 8 12 Clark (0D) 78 9 - = O'Mahoney (D) 58 23 61 15 
Jenner (R) 42 26 44 HD Murray (D) 65 14 6 10 Martin (R) 74 12 81 12 Barrett (R) 81 14 67 21 
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Bipartisan Support - 4 


Bipartisan Support-Opposition Scores 


House Bipartisanship - 1957 and 84th Congress 











1. BIPARTISAN SUPPORT, 1957. Percentage of 41 3. BIPARTISAN SUPPORT, 84thCONGRESS, Percentage 
Bipartisan Support roll calls on which Representative of 86 Bipartisan Support roll calls in 1955-56 on which 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the majority Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement 
of both parties, Failures to vote lower both Bipartisan with the majority of both parties. Failures to vote 
Support and Opposition scores. (A Bipartisan Support lower both Bipartisan Support and Opposition scores. 
roll call is one which unites the parties, a majority of 
voting Democrats agreeing with a majority of voting 4. BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION, 84th CONGRESS, Per- 
Republicans.) centage of 86 Bipartisan Support roll calls in 1955-56 
on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in 
2. BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION, 1957. Percentage of 41 disagreement with the majority of both parties. 
Bipartisan Support roll calls on which Representative Failures to vote lower both Bipartisan Support and 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’. in disagreement with the Opposition scores, 
majority of both parties. Failures to vote lower both 
Bipartisan Support and Opposition scores, 
Headnotes 
- Not a Representative in 1955-56 (alsoused for House 
Speaker Rayburn, who usually does not vote). 
* Not eligible for all 41 Bipartisan Support roll calls 
in 1957; percentage score is based on number of 
votes for which Representative was eligible, 
t Rep. Bowler, ill throughout the year, died July 18. 
123 4 2 2 @ ‘22 @ -Zae 
ALABAMA Los Angeles County 4 Flynt (D) 44 49 58 31 4 Adair (R) 73 22 71 19 
3 Andrews (D) 68 32 79 20 23 Doyle (D)83 2 78 3 3 Forrester (D) 61 37 79 21 5 Beamer (R) 12 O 83 15 
1 Boykin (D) 44 22 60 8 19 Holifield (D) 56 20 84 9 9 Landrum (D) 44 32 79 20 7 Bray (R) 44 32 79 17 
7 Elliott (D) 78 17 81 13 17 King (D)90 10 88 8 7 Lanham (D) 63 32 79 13 11 Brownson (R) 46 17 64 22 
2 Grant (D) 61 29 70 17 26 Roosevelt (D)8 779 9 2 Pilcher (D) 49 29 74 13 2 Halleck (R) 71 12 73 8 
9 Huddleston (D) 88 12 90 10 21 Hiestand (R) 24 20 78 15 1 Preston (D) 2 10 799 7 6 Harden (R) 78 2 88 8 
8 Jones (D) 76 22 8% 13 25 Hillings (R) 24 5 69 5 6 Vinson (D) 44 17 8 10 10 Harvey (R) 61 17 80 19 
5 Rains (D) 68 17 8 8 22 Holt (R) 76 15 72 9 | IDAHO 3 Nimtz (R) 90 10 - = 
4 Roberts (D) 90 10 78 13 18 Hosmer (R) 90 5 8 6 1 Pfost (D) 8 17 8 8 9 Wilson (R) 66 32 73 16 
6 Selden (D) 85 15 & 13 16 Jackson (R) 61 7 63 14 2 Budge (R) 54 46 60 34] IOWA 
ARIZONA 24 Lipscomb (R) 71 24 88 9 ILLINOIS 6 Coad (D)80 5 - = 
2 Udall (D) 66 5 76 13 15 McDonough (R) 68 12 93 6 25 Gray (D) 63 24 78 13 5 Cunningham (R) 93 2 91 8 
1 Rhodes (R) 78 17 87 7 20 Smith (R) 54 27 - = 21 Mack (0) 8& 779 8 3 Gross (R) 46 54 56 43 
ARKANSAS COLORADO 24 Price (D) 88 12 92 3 8 Hoeven (R) 76 15 78 17 
1 Gathings (D) 83 15 83 7 4 Aspinall (D) 76 17 97 3 16 Allen (R) 85 10 79 14 7 Jensen (R) 49 41 64 24 
4 Harris (D) 68 32 88 9 1 Rogers (D) 85 15 94 3 17 Arends (R) 83 15 87 6 4 LeCompte (R) 66 17 81 19 
5 Hays (D) 63 15 84 6 3 Chenoweth (R) 93 7 &% 8 19 Chiperfield (R) 78 7 67 9 1 Schwengel (R) 83 10 8 9 
2 Mills (D) 61 39 88 10 2 Hill (R) 95 0 88 8 14 Keeney (R) 49 46 - = 2 Talle (R) 83 17 81 15 
6 Norrell (D) 59 39 74 15 | CONNECTICUT 15 Mason (R) 12 24 34 47] KANSAS 
3 Trimble (D) 8 20 93 5 3 Cretella (R) 85 0 8 9 18 Michel (R) 66 29 - = 5 Breeding (D)80 10 - - 
CALIFORNIA | May (R) 8 5 - = 20 Simpson (R) 66 27 8 14 1 Avery (R) 93 5 79 7 
2 Engle (D) 76 12 87 6 4 Morano (R) 71 10 81 5 22 Springer (R) 9 5 W PY 3 George (R) 44 12 72 19 
14 Hagen (0) 90 10 9 6 5 Patterson (R) 71 15 81 7 23 Vursell (R) 71 10 60 24 4 Rees (R) 73 27 73 24 
il McFall (0D) 909 10 - = AL Sadiak (R) 71 5 73 9 | Chicago-Cook County 2 Scrivner (R) 56 27 59 27 
8 Miller (D) 59 12 74 2 2 Seely-Brown (R) 93 2 83 12 7 Bowler ms +t we 6 Smith (R) 32 49 53 43 
3 Moss (D) 88 7 92 7 | DELAWARE 12 Boyle (D) 95 5 91 9 | KENTUCKY 
29 Saund (0) 88 2 - = AL Haskell (R) 85 12 - = 1 Dawson (D) 29 5 72 2 4 Chelf (D) 71 17 90 10 
5 Shelley (D) 61 7 59 1 | FLORIDA 8 Gordon (D) 61 5 79 3 1 Gregory (D) 71 22 73 9 
27 Sheppard (D) 6 10 71 8 2 Bennett (D) 66 34 8% 14 5 Kluczynski (D) 73 2 8% 5 2 Natcher (D) 78 22 90 10 
12 Sisk (D) 93 5 88 10 4 Fascell (D) 78 15 78 15 6 O'Brien (D) 93 5 97 2 7 Perkins (D)85 779 7 
7 Allen (2) 63 5 85 7 7 Haley (D) 63 37 70 23 2 O'Hara (D) 90 10 91 9 5 Spence (D) 83 12 8 6 
6 Baldwin (RX) 95 5 98 2 5 Herlong (D) 61 32 70 16 9 Yates (D) 73 17 & 9 6 Watts (D) 80 7 71 12 
10 Gubser (R) 909 2 6 8 8 Matthews (D) 76 24 80 15 3 Byrne (R) 68 27 - = 3 Robsion (R) 63 5 92 5 
4 Mailliard (RK) 32 0 8 7 6 Rogers (D) 63 37 76 22 13 Church (R) 68 32 77 23 8 Siler (R) 41 17 62 31 
1 Scudder (R) 93 7 67 5 3 Sikes (D) 56 22 70 15 10 Collier (R) 59 34 - -| LOUISIANA 
13 Teague (R) 68 7 85 13 1 Cramer (R) 85 12 87 9 4 McVey (R) 63 37 70 20 2 Boggs (D) 73 20 8 6 
28 Utt (R) 49 41 60 28 | GEORGIA 11 Sheehan (R) 56 24 77 10 4 Brooks (D) 71 22 73 10 
30 Wilson (R) 63 7 67 9 8 Blitch (D) 51 34 66 19 | INDIANA 1 Hebert (D) 54 32 64 9 
9 Younger (R) 83 2 83 13 10 Brown (D) 71 29 8% 14 8 Denton (D) 83 12 8 5 8 Long (D) 51 39 78 16 
5 Davis (D) 46 41 74 21 1 Madden (D) 93 5 8 6 
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‘ss i 2 4 = =. see 
6 Morrison (D)41 20 50 5 | NEBRASKA 5 Scott (D) 59 34 = = 6 McMillan (D) 41 39 77 17 
5 Passman (D) 54 39 66 2 Cunningham (R) 78 22 - 12 Shuford (D) 56 34 66 27 2 Riley (D) 63 37 78 14 
7 Thompson (D) 54 29 51 3 Harrison (R) 71 24 21 11 Whitener (D) 56 2 - = 1 Rivers (D) 32 34 62 12 
3 Willis (D)61 34 73 4 Miller (R) 63 37 19 10 Jonas (k) 61 39 64 31 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver (R) 68 32 26 NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern (D)78 17 - = 
2 Coffin (01)71 7 - NEVADA AL Burdick (Rk) 54 34 71 21 2 Berry (R) 71 24 70 23 
1 Hale (R) 88 7 73 AL Baring D) 83 15 - AL Krueger (k) 37 17 65 19 | TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire (R) 76 17 78 NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass (D) 63 37 66 14 
MARYLAND 2 Bass (R) 78 0 14 9 Ashley (D) 83 10 85 10 8 Cooper (D) 83 17 8 13 
4 Fallon (D) 85 10 83 1 Merrow (R) 88 12 5 20 Feighan (D) 76 2 94 3 9 Davis (D) 59 15 58 6 
7 Friedel (D)83 10 91 NEW JERSEY 18 Hays (D) 44 12 67 9 4 Evins (D) 76 17 72 15 
3 Garmatz (D) 83 10 77 11 Addonizio (D) 88 7 5 19 Kirwan (Db) 73 10 91 «1 3 Frazier (D) 85 15 79 15 
5 Lankford (D)80 10 91 10 Rodino (D) 88 7 5 6 Polk (D) 68 29 65 14 5 Loser (D)59 2 - - 
2 Devereux (R) 95 5 9 13 Sieminski (D) 83 5 5 21 Vanik (D) 88 5 91 5 7 Murray (D) 53* 38* 70 21 
6 Hyde (R) 93 5 91 4 Thompson (D) 68 17 7 14 Ayres (Rk) 76 7 87 6 2 Baker (R) 73 79 5 
1 Miller (R) 83 7 88 3 Auchincloss (R) 95 5 8 13 Baumhart (R) 78 5 72. 15 1 Reece (R) 51 22 55 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 8 Canfield (R) 85 15 8 8 Betts (R) 73 24 74 17 | TEXAS 
2 Boland (01)909 5 9 3 14 Dellay (Rk) 73 2 - 22 Bolton (R) 68 12 84 6 3 Beckworth (D)85 15 - 
4 Donohue (D)78 5 72 8 6 Dwyer (R) 93 7 - 16 Bow (R) 56 34 63 31 2 Brooks (0) 90 10 73 9 
7 Lane (2)95 2 53 8 5 Frelinghuysen (R) 76 5 14 7 Brown (R) 76 24 67 27 17 Burleson (D) 68 32 59 22 
8 Macdonald (D)78 7 83 7 2 Vacancy 5 Clevenger (R) 37 41 51 3 AL Dies (0) 37 32 64 33 
12 McCormack (D)73 7 98 1 12 Kean (R) 85 7 78 16 11 Dennison () 8 S$ - = 7 Dowdy (D) 61 39 58 28 
11 O'Neill (D)g0 5 8 5 9 Osmers (R) 83 7 66 12 15 Henderson (R) 66 32 76 20 21 Fisher (D) 63 27 73 24 
3 Philbin (D) 8 5 76 12 7 Widnall oo sat 2 Hess (R) 66 15 72 14 13 Ikard (D) 80 20 88 10 
6 Bates (R) 88 10 92 7 1 Wolverton (k) 83 7 83 10 10 Jenkins (R) 83 12 76 14 20 Kilday (D)90 7 8&7 9 
10 Curtis (R) 90 5 85 7 | NEW MEXICO 4 McCulloch (R) 78 20 60 23 15 Kilgore (D) 78 22 76 24 
1 Heselton (R) 88 12 62 17 AL Dempsey (D) 68 15 6 17 McGregor (R) 61 24 56 23 19 Mahon (D) 76 24 83 16 
14 Martin (R) 85 15 84 5 AL Montoya (D) 81* 11* - 23 Minshall (R) 54 34 W 9 1 Patman (D) 76 22 6 8 
9 Nicholson (R) 51 29 80 20 | NEW YORK 3 Schenck (Rk) 85 15 80 20 11 Poage (D) 66 32 73 23 
5 Rogers (R) 88 10 92 5 30 O'Brien (D) 78 0 1 Scherer (R) 44 29 56 24 4 Rayburn (D) - - - = 
13 Wigglesworth (R) 93 7 93 6 3 Becker (R) 78 10 13 12 Vorys (R) 83 15 73 17 18 Rogers (D) 59 39 73 27 
MICHIGAN 37 Cole (R) 73 17 26 | OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford (D) 63 37 74 22 
12 Bennett (R) 68 27 78 2 Derounian (R) 85 7 14 3 Albert (D) 73 22 92 5 6 Teague (D) 34 37 63 19 
8 Bentley (R) 61 12 63 26 Dooley (R) 83 10 - 2Edmondson (D) 78 17 87 2 8 Thomas (D) 66 34 78 16 
18 Broomfield (R) 85 10 = 27 Gwinn (R) 46 24 24 5 Jarman (D) 76 24 8 9 9 Thompson (D) 68 24 90 5 
10 Cederberg (2) 68 22 78 32 Kearney (R) 22 2 - 6 Morris (D) 63 37 - - 10 Thornberry (D) 60 12 66 5 
6 Chamberlain (R) 93 5 - 38 Keating (R) 83 10 13 4 Steed (D) 56 22 84 7 12 Wright (D)85 10 9 9 
5 Ford (R) 83 12 8 33 Kilburn (R) 29 7 23 1 Belcher (R) 76 15 79 12 14 Young (D)68 20 - - 
9 Griffin (R) 83 10 - 40 Miller (R) 66 2 10 | OREGON 5 Alger (R) 27 39 65 33 
4 Hoffman (R) 32 44 36 39 Ostertag (R) 88 5 10 3 Green (D) 66 17 87 7 | UTAH 
3 Johansen (R) 46 54 56 42 Pillion (R) 78 10 15 4 Porter (D) 78 10 - = 2 Dawson (R) 73 10 9 9 
11 Knox (R) 68 27 73 41 Radwan (R) 88 12 8 2 Uliman (0D) 93 7 =- = 1 Dixon (R) 90 7 8 10 
7 McIntosh (2) g0 10 - 43 Reed (R) 46 29 13 1 Norbled (R) 63 5 78 12 | VERMONT 
2 Meader (R) 76 20 77 35 Riehlman (Rh) 8 5 6 | PENNSYLVANIA AL Prouty (R) 8 7 74 9 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George (R) 83 7 14 25 Clark (D) 73 5 36 7 | VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs (0) 56 5 66 36 Taber (R) 68 29 43 28 Eberharter (D) 68 7 13 9 4 Abbitt (D) 49 41 70 30 
15 Dingell (D) g8 10 85 31 Taylor (Rk) 39 0 13 11 Flood (D) 63 17 91 3 3 Gary (0) 73 27 80 17 
17 Griffiths (D) 78 5 84 1 Wainwright (R) 71 10 17 30 Holland (D) 93 5 89 3 2 Hardy (D) 76 24 79 13 
16 Lesinski (0) 68 10 87 29 Wharton (R) 71 10 22 21 Kelley (D) 73 10 57 7 7 Harrison (D) 54 46 74 24 
1 Machrowicz (D) 66 10 84 34 Williams (R) 59 7 24 26 Morgan (D) 78 10 6 9 9 Jennings (D) 66 29 76 2 
14 Rabaut (0D) g3 12 91 New York City 14 Rhodes (D) 88 12 84 14 1 Robeson (D) 46 46 69 31 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso (D) 24 2 1 15 Walter (0) 49 7 7% 1 8 Smith (D) 44 46 64 28 
8 Blatnik (D) 66 2 24 Buckley (D) 15 2 2 17 Bush (R) 68 5 85 10 5 Tuck (D) 49 49 64 30 
9 Knutson (D) 76 17 65 11 Celler (D) 61 10 8 10 Carrigg (R) 90 10 87 6 10 Broyhill (R) 85 15 83 13 
6 Marshall (D) 90 20 77 7 Delaney (D) 88 5 6 29 Corbett (R) 85 10 83 12 6 Poff (R) 66 34 74 2 
4 McCarthy (D) 61 15 81 23 Dollinger (D) 71 7 7 8 Curtin (R) 9 7 = = | WASHINGTON 
3 Wier (D) 44 37 65 19 Farbstein (D) 71 10 - 9 Dague (R) 76 10 87 9 AL Magnuson (0)85 2 88 9 
7 Andersen (R) 66 34 69 22 Healey (D) 73 5 0 12 Fenton (R) 78 10 92 6 4 Holmes (R) 95 5 94 6 
1 Andresen (R) 59 17 83 6 Holtzman (D) 5 2 t) 27 Fulton (R) 8 7 81 6 5 Horan (2) 73 7 8 5 
5 Judd (R) 85 10 83 10 Kelly (0) 85 5 7 23 Gavin (R) 73 17 8 14 3 Mack (R) 85 15 74 17 
2 O'Hara (R) 51 24 49 9 Keogh (D) 66 7 2 7 James (R) 68 10 65 6 i Pelly (R) 88 12 91 6 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer (D) 71 15 9 24 Kearns (R) 78 12 71 5 6 Tollefson (2) 95 0 8 5 
1 Abernethy (D) 5) 49 73 16 Powell (D) 12 5 8 13 McConnell (R) 49 2 67 6 2 Westland (R) 85 7 8&7 8 
6 Colmer (D) 44 46 62 14 Rooney (D) 76 20 2 16 Mumma (R) 80 15 43 10 | WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith (D) 78 20 8% 18 Santangelo (D) 76 10 - 22 Saylor (R) 66 24 63 28 3 Bailey (D) 34 22 60 2 
2 Whitten (D) 56 44 69 20 Teller (D) 63 12 - 18 Simpson (R) 63 15 64 6 6 Byrd (D)76 17 78 9 
4 Williams (D) 49 46 64 21 Zelenko (D) 73 7 3 19 Stauffer (R) 9 10 - = 5 Kee (D) 83 15 79 6 
5 Winstead (D) 54 46 65 5 Bosch (R) 61 34 22 20 Van Zandt (R) 95 5 84 13 2 Staggers (0) 85 12 80 12 
MISSOURI 17 Coudert (R) 66 0 14 | Philadelphia 1 Moore (2) 71 22 - = 
5 Bolling (D) go 12 88 8 12 Dorn (R) 83 10 8 1 Barrett (D) 76 10 72 5 4 Neal (}) 7612 - - 
7 Brown Wm iw - 25 Fino (R) 66 10 15 3 Byrne (D) 85 7 80 7 | WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon (0) 78 78 9 4 Latham (R) 73 5 12 4 Chudoff (D) 78 12 74 10 9 Johnson (0) 88 7 8 12 
8 Carnahan (0) 68 7 6 3 15 Ray (R) 83 17 20 2 Granahan (0) 85 15 - = 5 Reuss (0)93 7 92 8 
4 Christopher (D) g5 10 77 7 | NORTH CAROLINA 5 Green (D) 76 10 58 2 4 Zablocki (0)71 12 & 8 
6 Hull (D) 76 2 84 14 9 Alexander (D) 56 37 30 6 Scott (R) 71 2.79 7 8 Byrnes (R) 73 24 8 14 
10 Jones (0) 71 24 77 12 3 Barden (D) 24 24 19 | RHODE ISLAND 7 Laird (R) 66 22 63 28 
| Karsten (D) 5 15 95 3 1 Bonner (D) 56 27 17 2 Fogarty (D) 68 10 & 7 10 O' Konski (R) 49 29 56 33 
11 Moulder (D) 71 29 63 8 4 Cooley (D) 51 39 12 1 Forand (D) 93 793 6 1 Smith (R) 54 44 48 33 
3 Sullivan (0D) 9 795 3 6 Durham (D) 68 22 13 | SOUTH CAROLINA 2 Tewes (R)93 7 - = 
2 Curtis (R) 61 10 65 21 2 Fountain (D) 76 24 15 4 Ashmore (D) 59 41 69 30 6 Van Pelt (R) 59 17 60 28 
MONTANA 8 Kitchin (D) 59 39 - 3 Dorn (D) 56 39 66 29 3 Withrow (R) 66 22 72 22 
2 Anderson (0) 61 15 - 7 Lennon (D) 56 34 - 5 Hemphill (D) 41 41 - - | WYOMING 
1 Metcalf (D) go 2 88 AL Thomson (R) 90 20 79 14 
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MISSILE, SATELLITE PROGRAMS 


Congressional demands for a unified ‘“‘crash’’ pro- 
gram to develop missiles and satellites increased as 
Russia’s sputnik circled the earth. Sen. Hubert H, Hum- 
phrey (D Minn.) Oct. 15 proposed creation of a powerful 
Federal agency to pull together and spur the Nation’s space 
rockets, missiles and other military and civilian scien- 
tific programs. ‘‘When we developed the atom bomb we 
didn’t let 25 agencies fool around with it and we won,’’ he 
said. Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) and Rep. Overton 
Brooks (D La.) Oct, 15 urged appointment ofa ‘‘czar’’ to 
coordinate U.S. missile and satellite programs. Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) Oct. 15 suggested that scientists 
of all NATO nations cooperate on the programs. He, too, 
urged appointment of one person, preferably an American, 
to direct the program. (Weekly Report, p. 1180, 1189) 

Vice President Richard M, Nixon Oct. 15 said the 
U.S, should ‘‘resolve once and for all that the absolute 
necessity of maintaining our superiority in military 
strength must always take priority over the understand- 
able desire to reduce our taxes.’’ House Appropriations 
Committee Chairman Clarence Cannon (D Mo.) and Rep. 
John Taber (R N.Y.), the Committee’s ranking minority 
member, Oct. 16 said the Russian achievement would not 
necessarily require increased U.S, defense spending, but 
it would necessitate better allocation of funds with in- 
creased emphasis on missiles, Mansfield Oct, 15 said 
Defense Department figures showed more than $850 mil- 
lion had been spent on missile projects that had been can- 
celled. He also said Congress had voted ‘‘every single 
dime that was asked for research and development’’ in fis- 
cal 1958. 


LITTLE ROCK INTEGRATION 


The situation in Little Rock, Ark., remained calm and 
stalemated over school integration. ArmySecretary Wil- 
ber M. Brucker Oct. 14 ordered the withdrawal of 500 
of the 1,000 Army paratroopers on guard duty in the area, 
and the release from Federal service of 8,500 of the 
10,300 Arkansas National Guardsmen federalized Sept. 
24, First plane-loads of troops left Little Rock Oct. 16, 
President Eisenhower Oct. 15 agreed to meet with a dele- 
gation of southern Republican Representatives todiscuss 
the possibility of complete Federal troop withdrawal. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1178) 

Brucker Oct. 14 said the troop reduction was ‘‘in 
recognition of the generally orderly situation which has 
prevailed,’’ but Arkansas Gov. Orval E, Faubus Oct. 15 
said the move ‘‘doesn’t change a thing; we’re still occu- 
pied.’’ Faubus Oct. 14 said he would call a special ses- 
sion of the state legislature in several weeks, and said 
legislation probably would be discussed to give the state 
authority to close any school which was forcibly integrated. 

The planned meeting of the President anc southern 
Congressmen was requested Oct. 10 by Rep. Joel T, Broy- 
hill (R Va.), Other Republicans scheduled to attend the 
meeting, for which no firmdate was set, are: Reps. Bruce 
R. Alger (Texas), William C, Cramer (Fla.), Charles R, 
Jonas (N.C.) and Richard H. Poff (Va.). 


sé 
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MIDDLE EAST WARNING 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told an Oct, 
16 news conference the United States must be on guard 
against an attack on Turkey by the Soviet Union and 
Syria, and that in the event of such attack, Russia would 
not be a ‘‘privileged sanctuary’’ immune from U.S, retal- 
iatory action. Dulles added that he believed the eyes of 
the world had been sufficiently focused on the area to 
make war ‘‘unlikely.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1097) 

Dulles’ statement followed an Oct. 10 charge by 
Communist Party Secretary Nikita S, Khrushchev that the 
State Department was fomenting Mideast trouble and 
pushing Turkey into war with Syria. The State Depart- 
ment, in an Oct, 10 statement, termed the charges ‘‘com- 
pletely unfounded,’’ and said Khrushchev ‘‘should be under 
no illusion that the United States...takes lightly its obliga- 
tion under the North Atlantic Treaty,’’ or was not de- 
termined to carry out the Middle East Doctrine. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon Oct. 16 told the 
International Industrial-Development Conference in Cali- 
fornia the U.S. feared a border incident might result in 
“large scale fighting.’’ 





Capitol Briefs | 
U.S. ENDS FINGERPRINT RULE 


Joint action by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. Oct. 10 im- 
plemented a 1957 law waiving fingerprint requirements 
for most foreigners visiting the United States and planning 
to remain for less than one year. Visitors from countries 
that require the fingerprinting of U.S. citizens -- Ecuador, 
Peru and Liberia -- still must be fingerprinted on enter- 
ing the U.S. The fingerprinting requirement had been in 
effect for 15 years. (Weekly Report, p. 1056) 


FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Senate Minority Leader William F. Knowland (R 
Calif.) Oct. 12 said he would sponsor legislation in 1958 
to increase controls over labor unions, their officials 
and their funds. Included, he said, would be provisions 
for secret ballots in electing union officials, safeguards 
on pension and welfare funds, protection of union members 
from retaliation if they oppose their leaders, prohibition 
of ‘‘paper unions’’ and trusteeships and for assurances 
that dues and initiation fees ‘‘are not available for the 
persona. use of officials or for political or other 
purposes.”’ 

Sen. John Marshall Butler (R Md.) at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 12 said he would press in 1958 for 
legislation putting unions under the antitrust laws. Sen. 
Carl T. Curtis (R Neb.) Oct. 11 said at St. Louis, Mo., 
he advocated legislation making union membership vol- 
untary instead of compulsory. (Weekly Report, p. 
1158) 
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SATELLITE CONTROVERSY 


Launching of the Soviet earth satellite Oct. 4 (Weekly 
Report p. 1180, 1188) stirred a partisan controversy. The 
Democratic Advisory Council Oct. 11 said ‘‘the Russian 
achievement is visible proof the Administration has failed 
to understand the amount of effort whichis needed by our 
country in basic research and in applied engineering if 
we are not to become inferior to the Russians in air- 
atomic power. It is proof the Administration has been 
leading the people to believe that we have a national 
security which in fact we are rapidly losing.”’ 

The Democratic leaders, including ex-President 
Harry S. Truman and Adlai E, Stevenson, called for ‘‘an 
all-out national effort to regain our positioninthe arma- 
ments field and to lead the world in a drive for peace,’’ 

Rep. Richard M, Simpson (R Pa.), Chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, Oct. 11 
said: ‘‘If Democratic critics of the satellite and missile 
programs will stop shedding crocodile tears long enough 
to read the record, they’ll find out it was 218 of their 
House of Representative Members who are on record as 
supporting drastic cuts in Defense Department appropria- 
tions.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 678, Roll Call 38) 

Sherman Adams, assistant to the President, Oct. 14 
termed ‘‘wild exaggerations’’ the views of ‘‘some who 
would have you believe that our country has been in a 
pell-mell race to be the first Nation in history to shoot 
something round into outer space (and) others who have 
insinuated that because the United States was not first, 
our entire ballistic missile program is in tatters and 
shreds and at the mercy of its possible world competi- 
tion.”” Adams said the United States was not ‘‘com- 
peting with any other nation for first place in a sputnik 
race....”" 

Sen. Clifford P. Case (R N.J.) Oct. 12 said the satel- 
lite launching showed ‘‘we have at times come dangerously 
close to forgetting that maintenance of our security re- 
quires a sustained, consistent effort.... That effort must 
be based on the best possible appraisal of our defense re- 
quirements. They have to come first. Budgetary con- 
siderations are necessarily secondary. Wecannot main- 
tain an adequate program on a piecemeal basis, carried 
on in starts and spurts, at one time forcing drastic re- 
ductions and then reversing the field in a moment of 
panic,’’ 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEES 


Republican National Chairman Meade Alcorn Oct. 7 
told a Boise, Idaho, news conference his party wasde- 
termined to get better candidates on primary tickets even 
at the risk of being called a ‘‘political boss.’’ Robert 
Humphreys, the campaign director of the National Com- 
mittee, Oct. 8 said Alcorn’s statement indicated no change 
in the Committee’s traditional policy of non-interference 
in primaries. ‘‘We are going to encourage local organi- 
zations to go out and pick a candidate or candidates in 
advance -- two or three -- any one of which would be 
acceptable,’’ Humphreys said. 





NEW JERSEY ELECTION 


The Republican majority of the State Law Enforce- 
ment Council Oct, 5 charged Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) 
and his administration with ‘‘a major breakdown in the 
law enforcement machinery of the state.’’ The charge was 
contained in the Council’s report onthe financial dealings 
of John R. Cooney when he was president of the Loyalty 
Insurance Group of Newark. Cooney goes on trial this 
month on charges of embezzling $262,000. 

The Council majority said there was an unreason- 
able delay between the time Cooney became suspect and 
any investigation started. ‘‘The Department of Banking 
and Insurance and Attorney General’s office were derelict 
in their duties,’’ the majority said, ‘‘in concealing from 
the public and the prosecutor of Essex County evidence 
of criminal activity, including embezzlement of an esti- 
mated $2 million and falsification of insurance company 
records. Such evidence had been known tothe Department 
of Banking and Insurance since May of 1955; and to the 
Attorney General’s office at least by January of 1956. No 
disclosure was made until after this Council began its 
investigation in February, 1957, at the direction of the 
legislature. Gov. Meyner, who was informed of the case 
by Commissioner Howell in January of 1956, failed to 
carry out duties imposed...by the state constitution.’’ 

The two-member Democratic minority said the ma- 
jority’s report was ‘‘slanted to reach one conclusion: 
wrongdoing by state officials.’’ The minority said there 
was no evidence of criminality by Cooney until Feb. 15, 
1957, and then the matter was referred to the Essex 
County prosecutor. (Weekly Report, p. 1169) 


THIRD PARTY POSSIBILITY 


Georgia Gov. Marvin Griffin (D) Oct. 8 predicted a 
third party movement in the South in 1960 ‘‘if it means 
the salvation of this country.... I will work for a third 
party, but not head it.’’ Griffin said: ‘‘I think a party 
dedicated to preserving the Constitution of the United 
States, regardless of the political desires of both major 
parties, is our salvation.”’ 

Ex-Connecticut Gov. Chester Bowles (D) Oct. 12 said 
the Democratic party must be prepared to drop its seg- 
regation-minded members. ‘‘We are facing a dramatic 
realignment of political force in this country,’’ Bowles 
said, ‘‘I fervently hope that the many wonderful liberal- 
minded southern Democrats will be on our side. But if 
we must lose some of them as the price of losing those 
who instigate and enforce the repugnant views of racism 
that violate the most basic concept of liberaldemocracy, 
then we must pay this price.”’ 

Pennsylvania Gov. George M. Leader (D) Oct. 10 said 
there was a ‘‘fair possibility’’ of a southern third party 
in 1960, ‘‘I don’t think the Democratic party can adjust to 
situations such as Little Rock, brought on by southern 
Democrats,’’ Leader said. (Weekly Report, p. 1141) 

Sen. Richard B, Russell (D Ga.), leader of southern 
Senators in the fight against the 1957 Civil Rights Act, 
Oct. 15 said at Augusta, Ga., that unless a third party 
movement ‘‘could be sold to other states, it would be a 
terrible mistake, We are better off withthe Democrats.”’ 
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Special Report 





REDISTRICTING IN 3 STATES ALTERS BALANCE OF POWER 


The balance of power in several Congressional dis- 
tricts has been altered by redistricting that has occurred 
in the past year in Kentucky, Texas and Washington. The 
Kentucky changes went into effect in the 1956 election. 
The other two will be effective in 1958. Highlights: 

@ KENTUCKY -- Weakened Democratic strength inthe 
2nd, 6th and 7th Districts, won by Democrats by 7,200 
votes or less in 1956; increased Democratic strength in 
the lst District, where the Democrat was unopposed in 
1956. 

® TEXAS -- At-Large seat, held by Democrat, to be 
abolished; new 22nd District in Houston areaa likely spot 
for a Republican gain; smaller 12th District in Fort Worth 
area, now held by Democrat, due to be a battleground. 

@ WASHINGTON -- At-Large seat, held by Democrat, 
to be abolished; new 7th District leans Democratic; GOP 
strength in Republican-held 2nd and 6th Districts reduced; 
lst District made safe Republican. 

The Fact Sheet discusses these changes in detail, as 
well as a possible fight over Arizona’s 1947 law. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona set up districts for the firsttimein 1947 for 
its two incumbent Representatives onthe basis of the 1940 
population. Maricopa County (Phoenix) became the lst 
District; the rest of the state the 2nd. 

The 1947 law provided for a third district: ‘‘if and 
when the state is entitled under the Actof Apportionment 
to three Representatives in Congress, the state shall 
consist of three districts formed respectively as follows: 
lst -- Maricopa County; 2nd -- Cochise, Pima (Tucson), 
Pinal, Santa Cruz and Yuma Counties; 3rd -- Apache, 
Coconino, Gila, Graham, Greenlee, Mohave, Navajo, 
Yavapai.’’ 

Under this provision southern Arizona would be in 
the 2nd District and northern Arizona in the new 3rd. 
Tucson would form the bulk of the population in the 
southern 2nd District. There would be no large population 
center in the new 3rd. 

After 1960, on the basis of current population esti- 
mates, Arizona will be eligible to have athird Represen- 
tative. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1100) 

Will the 1947 law automatically go into effect or will 
it be superseded? This question is likely to come up 
before the Democratic-controlled legislature in 1958, 
for under the 1947 statute, the 3rd District would have 
only one-half the population of the Ist (Phoenix), The 
Democratic legislature, however, is controlled by the 
outlying counties, and many legislators oppose giving 
Maricopa two out of three of the state’s districts. 

Ifthe 1947 statute does gointo effect, the new 3rd Dis- 
trict, as is the 2nd, likely will be Democratic, If the law is 
changed to split Maricopa into two districts, one district 
likely would be Democratic, the other a switch district. 

The population of the districts, present and proposed, 
according to 1950 census estimates: 





Incumbent Proposed 

District Rep, Now Under 1947 Law 
lst Rhodes (R) 331,700 331,700 
2nd Udall (D) 417,817 253,245 
3rd -- -- 164,572 
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KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky redistricting law was effective Feb, 
15, 1956. The new law was pushed by Gov. A.B. (Happy) 
Chandler (D) after his successful intra-party feud with 
the Clements-Wetherby faction; aDemocratic legislature 
agreed to it. It reduced Democratic strength in the 2nd, 
6th and 7th Districts, while adding Democratic strength 
to the lst. All these districts are Democratic. 


Under the 1956 law district lines were redrawn as 
follows: 


lst -- Heavily Democratic Todd and Logan Counties 
were added from old 2nd. 


2nd -- Heavily Republican Ohio and Butler Counties 
were added from old Ist. 


4th -- Democratic Meade County was added from 
old 2nd. 


5th -- Oldham, a switch county, was added from 
old 4th. 


6th -- Boyle, Lincoln, Woodford Counties were added 
from old 4th; heavily GOP Casey County was added from 
old 8th. 


7th -- Greenup, Boyd, Lawrence Counties were added 
from old 5th; heavily GOP Carter County and Rowan, 
Bath and Menifee Counties were added from old 6th. 


8th -- Lost GOP Casey County. 


Effect of Changes 


The effect of the district changes is shown in this 
table of the margin of victory of the incumbent party 
during the past three elections: 


Incumbent 
District Rep. 1956 1954 1952 








lst Gregory (D) Nocontest Nocontest 31,746 
2nd Natcher (D) 2,650 No contest 9,327 


4th Chelf (D) 11,546 | Nocontest 11,689 
5th Spence (D) 12,570 22,961 15,373 
6th Watts (D) 7,155 21,289 15,257 
7th _—_—- Perkins (D) 7,114 15,238 14,948 
8th Siler (R) 48,435 24,054 43,028 


Population of the new and old districts, on the basis 
of the 1950 census: 





District New Old 
lst 308,054 304,978 
2nd 315,588 328,086 
4th 275,145 327,153 
5th 293,928 372,164 
6th 380,806 363,423 
7th 487,180 347,451 
8th 399,490 416,936 
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TEXAS 


The Democratic Texas legislature May 17 passed a 
new Congressional districting law, the first since 1933. 
It eliminates the At-Large seat created after the 1950 
census. Rep. Martin Dies (D), who has been Represen- 
tative-At-Large since 1953, does not plan to run for the 
House again. The new law splits Harris County (Houston), 
now the largest single Congressional district in the 
country, into two districts. Tarrant County (Fort Worth) 
was made a single district. Changes were made in seven 
other districts, notably the 2nd and the 6th. 

The GOP is likely to gain under the redistricting law. 
Republicans have been making gains in Texas urban areas 
and have held the 5th District (Dallas) since 1955. They 
have a good chance, therefore, to pick up the new 22nd 
District in Houston and a fair chance to pick up the new 
12th (Fort Worth). 

The new law may be challenged because of incom- 
plete demarcation lines between the two Harris County 
districts. If it were successfully challenged -- as 
appears unlikely -- the nominees for the two Harris 
County districts would have to run At-Large. An earlier 
draft of the redistricting proposal would have required 
them to run At-Large. It failed to be approved after 
Attorney General Will Wilson, in an advisory opinion, 
said that although it appeared to be ‘‘constitutional and 
valid,’’ it might be questioned by Congress, whichis ‘‘the 
judge of its own membership.”’ 

Changes effected in the Texas districts as a result 
of the new law, which will control the 1958 elections: 

2nd -- Loses Angelina and Shelby Counties. Rep. 
Jack Brooks (D) counts this as a gain because it elim- 
inates counties that opposed construction of McGee Bend 
dam, favored by the more populous areas of his dis- 
trict. 

3rd -- Adds Shelby County, from old 2nd. 

6th -- Adds Hood, Johnson and Somervell Counties 
from old 12th. Rep. Olin E, Teague (D) is concerned 
about these additional counties because his home is in 
the extreme southern end of the 6th, andthe new counties 
are in the extreme northern end. 

7th -- Adds Angelina County, from old 2nd. 

8th -- Harris County, with a 1950 population of 
806,701, and a currently estimated population of 1,200,000 
is cut into two districts, the 8th and the 22nd. Both 
districts have about 600,000 population, and both contain 
wealthy, middle-class and poor neighborhoods, conserva- 
tive and liberal areas. The new 22nd is viewed as some- 
what more conservative than the new 8th. Rep. Albert 
Thomas (D), who has represented Harris County for 20 
years, has decided to run in the new 8th. Republicari 
State Chairman Thad T. Hutcheson lives in the new 22nd, 
and is considered a likely candidate for the new Con- 
gressional seat. He ran third in this year’s special 
Senate election. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 422) 

12th -- Tarrant County only. Hood, Johnson, Parker 
and Somervell Counties went to other districts. Rep. 
James C, Wright Jr. (D), whose home is in Parker 
County, plans to move to Fort Worth torun from the new 
12th. 

13th -- King, Kent, Stonewall and Haskell Counties 
were added from old 19th. 

17th -- Added Parker County, from old 12th, and 
Scurry County, from old 19th. 

19th -- Loses five counties -- King, Kent, Stonewall, 
Haskell and Scurry. 


Political Notes - 3 


Population of the new and old districts, on the basis 
of the 1950 census: 


Incumbent New 

District Rep. (Estimated)* Old 
2nd Brooks (D) 341,000 401,003 
3rd Beckworth (D) 295,000 271,020 
6th Teague (D) 267,000 228,112 
7th Dowdy (D) 284,000 248,329 
8th Thomas (D) 600,000** 806,701 
12th Wright (D) 361,000 422,000 
13th Ikard (D) 313,000 292,047 
17th Burleson (D) 286,000 226,739 
19th Mahon (D) 311,000 369,315 

22nd -- 600,000** -- 


* As estimated by Republican sources. 
** Current population estimate. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington’s new districting law went into effect 
March 20, 1957, and it will control the 1958 election. 
For Rep. Don Magnuson (D), who has been elected At- 
Large since 1952, a new district, the 7th, was created in 
the Seattle area. Changes also were made in the lst, 
2nd and 6th Districts. 

This was Washington’s fourth try at redistricting 
since the state was awarded another Representative after 
the 1950 census. Previously, a Republican governor and 
a divided or Democratic legislature could not get together 
on districting. This year, with aDemocratic governor and 
a Democratic legislature, redistricting was accom- 
plished. The law generally is advantageous tothe Demo- 
crats. 

As redistricted, the lst includes 627 precincts in 
GOP North Seattle, plus 138 King County precincts and 
Bainbridge Island. The old 1st included all of the City of 
Seattle and Kitsap County. Rep. Thomas M, Pelly (R) has 
built up his majorities in the lst from 7,309 in 1952 to 
10,192 in 1954 and to 36,276 in 1956. Redistricting gives 
him a ‘‘safe’’ Republican district. 

The redistricted 2nd has only 20 King County pre- 
cincts, mainly in the less populous area of northeastern 
King County. The rest of thedistrictis unchanged. Rep. 
Jack Westland (R) figures he lost about one-half of his 
majority. 

The redistricted 6th includes 129 precincts in the 
southeastern and relatively unpopulated part of King 
County. The 6th no longer has the Seattle suburbs of 
Kirkland and Bellevue, now in lst, and Mercer Island and 
Renton, now in 7th. Rep. Thor Tollefson (R) estimates 
that he lost at least 4,000 GOP votes in King County 
through redistricting. 

Estimated population of the new districts, and the 
population of the old districts, on the basis of the 1950 
census: 





Incumbent New Old 
District Rep. (Estimated)* (1950 Census) 

Ist Pelly (R) 405,000 525,768 
2nd Westland (R) 319,000 374,095 
3rd Mack (R) 332,000 321,162 
4th Holmes (R) 418,000 357,416 
5th Horan (R) 391,000 341,869 
6th Tollefson (R) 377,000 456,653 
7th -- 411,000 oe 


* As estimated by Washington Attorney General. 
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BANKERS’ LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS 


The American Bankers’ Assn., representing about 
17,000 banks and banking offices, reports special interest 
in 33 measures introduced inthe 85thCongress. A report 
to members by the ABA’s Federal legislation committee 
said among measures it supports were those to: 

® Free the interest rate for Federally insured and 
guaranteed loans, 

e@ Continue the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. 

@ Permit the Veterans Administration loan guaranty 
and direct loan program to expire. 

@ Authorize the organization of national investment 
companies to make loans to businesses and purchase their 
debentures, bonds or common or preferred stocks. 

@ Authorize an ‘‘objective study’’ of the Nation’s finan- 
cial system by a ‘‘qualified commission.”’ 


ABA said it opposed legislation to: 

@ Liberalize Federal-supported mortgage insurance 
programs. 

@ Extend the life of the Small Business Administration. 

@ Include pension, profit sharing and welfare funds 
qualified for tax exemption in requirements for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit plans. 

@ Provide Federal aid to depressed areas. 

@ Raise the minimum wage. 

@ Authorize U.S. insured 40-year loans for the im- 
provement and development of agricultural marketing 
facilities. 


MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM 


The Public Affairs Institute, ina332-page report re- 
leased Oct. 3, proposed a $12 billion Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency as the cornerstone of a new policy to ‘‘pre- 
vent Communist takeover of the Middle East.’’ The study 
said the ‘‘political and economic invasion of the region by 
the Communist bloc is an ‘‘actuality.’’ It called the 
‘*Eisenhower Doctrine...inadequate to meet the situation.”’ 

PAI said it is an ‘‘impartial, nonpartisan, nonprofit 
research organization’’ providing ‘‘factc upon which read- 
ers can base their ownconclusions’’ since 1947, A list of 
sponsors included W.P. Kennedy, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen (AFL-CIO); Alvin H. Hansen, 
professor of economics, Harvard University; Sen. Hubert 
H, Humphrey (D Minn.); JamesG., Patton, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union; and ex-Rep. Jerry Voorhis (D 
Calif. 1937-47), executive secretary, Cooperative League. 

The report recommended that $450 million of the $1 
billion recommended for the agency be contributed by the 
U.S, and the balance as follows: 

1. Oil bearing countries (Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Qatar and Bahrein) each to contribute 10 percent of oil 
royalties for five years. 

2. Oil developing companies contribute 10 percent of 
anticipated profits for five years with $450 million being 
paid immediately. 

3. The balance to be made up by the other Middle 
East countries in order to qualify for membership. 
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TRUCKERS WIN SUIT 


U.S, District Judge Thomas J, Clary in Philadelphia 
Oct. 10 ruled in favor of trucking interests in their $250 
million suit against the Eastern Railroad President's 
Conference and the Carl Byoir & Associates public rela- 
tions firm. Clary also ruled a $120 million counter suit 
on behalf of the railroads clearly ‘‘without merit,” 

The key to the trial was the role played by the Byoir 
firm in lobbying at the state capital and in advertising, 
Gerald Frederick Swinehart, chairman of the Byoir board, 
testified that the campaign paid for by the railroads ran 
as high as $1 million a year. 

Clary’s comments on the public relations campaign 
against the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn, and 37 truck- 
ing firms: ‘‘.,.Acarefully calculated plan under...compe- 
tent legal counsel which sought to choose a means of 
injuring and, if possible, destroying interstate trucking 
competition.... The plan was to be cast in the guise of a 
gigantic legislative campaign in order to attempt to peti- 
tion the legislature and freedom of speech.... This was a 
deliberate attempt to injure a competitor for an illegal 
purpose by destroying public confidence in it.’’ 

The truckers contended the Railroad Conference and 
Byoir’s sought ‘‘deliberately to impose weight-distance, 
ton-mile and similar taxes’’ on the trucking industry for 
the purpose of ‘‘monopolizing the transportation of long- 
haul freight for themselves (railroads).”’ 

The railroads, in their counter-suit, said the truck- 
ers carried on a campaign of ‘‘vilification’’ to adversely 
affect the railroad freight business and gain it for them- 
selves, Philip Price, counsel for the railroads, insisted 
on their right toemploy public relations to influence legis- 
lation. 

Clary awarded each of the 37 trucking firms 18 cents 
in nominal damages. The PMTA also was awarded dam- 
ages to be determined later based on any loss occasioned 
by the Association expenditures “required by the rail- 
roads’ campaign of destruction of good will.’’ 


LABOR RACKETEERING 


A temporary restraining order barring James R, Hof- 
fa and others elected at the Teamsters Union convention 
from taking office was issued Oct. 14 at Washington, D.C., 
by Federal Judge F, Dickinson Letts. The order, not ap- 
pealed by the Teamsters, served to continue outgoing 
President Dave Beck in office. He had said he would leave 
as soon as Hoffa wanted totake over. Letts called on Hoffa 
and those elected with him to show cause why the entire 
convention election proceedings should not be voided as 
against.the Teamsters constitution. Letts’ order resulted 
from a petition to the court by 13 rank and file Teamsters 
from New York City. (Weekly Report, p. 1177) 

Hoffa Oct. 15 pleaded not guilty in New York Federal 
court to a five-count perjury indictment in connection with 
his denial of tapping telephone lines at the Teamsters’ 
Detroit headquarters, Hoffa’s counsel, requesting a post- 
ponement of the trial, charged the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Improper Practices in the Labor or Management 
Fields with ‘‘trying todestroy Hoffa and prevent him from 
having a fair trial.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1140) 
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HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN PROPOSED FOR AGED 


The AFL-CIO is mobilizing support for abillto pro- 
vide Federal medical insurance for elderly persons. The 
bill (HR 9467) was introduced Aug. 27 by Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D R.I.), fourth ranking Democrat on the House 
Ways and Means Committee that will decide the bill’s fate. 

HR 9467 would enable the Federal Government to pay 
oldsters’ medical bills with money in the social security 
fund. The fund would get money for the purpose through 
new social security taxes. 

The 15-million member AFL-CIO considers such 
Federal health insurance a primary legislative goal for 
1958. The American Medical Assn., representing 150,000 
doctors, is opposed to the idea, The growing number of 
persons 65 and over in the U.S, (see chart) who need and 
cannot get such medical insurance, plus lobby pressure, 
is forcing Congress toward adecision, The Social Secur- 
ity Administration estimates about 45 percent of the peo- 
ple 65 and over have some kind of hospital and medical 
insurance, but that it pays for only about 25 percent of 
their medical expenses. 

Here are the two sides to the medical insurance 
question -- one that will gain new prominence in 1958: 


Forand Bill 


Rep. Forand Aug. 30 said ‘‘my purpose in introducing 
the measure (HR9467) this week was to permit my col- 
leagues in the Congress and individuals and groups to 
give the proposals thorough study inthe period before the 
opening of the next session of Congress in January.... 
While this bill would bring substantial improvements to 
many millions of Americans, its provisions are modest. 
They have been limited deliberately to facilitate enact- 
ment of this much-needed measure in 1958.’’ 

HR 9467 would provide for about al10 percent general 
increase in Old Age and Survivors Insurance payments, 
It would do this by changing the formula for determining 
the amount of an OASI check and by raising the amount of 
wages that could be subjected tothis formula. Currently, 
an OASI check equals 55 percent of the first $110 of av- 
erage monthly earnings while covered by social security 
and 20 percent of the next $240. This puts the maximum 
amount of monthly average earnings subject to the formula 
at $350. The maximum OASI check for an individual 
wage earner is therefore $108.50. HR 9467 would change 
the formula to 60 percent of the first $110 of average 
monthly earnings and 22 percent of the next $390, raising 
the maximum OASI check for an individual wage earner 
to $151.80. HR 9467 also would raise the minimum 
monthly OASI payment to individuals from $30 to $35. 

Family benefits are figured on the basis of the OASI 
check the leading wage earner would receive if he were 
single. Currently, for example, an aged couple each 
receives three-quarters of that amount. The OASI family 
check cannot be more than 80 percent of the wage earner’s 
monthly wages or 1% times the benefit he would get if 
he were single, whichever is greater. HR 9467 would 
also increase family minimum and maximum checks. 





Aging Population 


These population figures show the past and pre- 
dicted growth in the percentage of people in the U.S, 
65 yearsoldorolder. The population is for the U.S, 
and its possessions and is given in thousands. The 
predicted growth of aged population is the least con- 
servative of six projections made by the Social 
Security Administration. 








Percent 
Year 65 and Over Total Population 65 and Over 
1920 4,973 108,070 4.6 
1930 6,691 125,497 5.3 
1940 9,047 134,974 6.7 
1950 12,308 154,854 7.9 
1955 14,552 172,633 8.4 
1960 16,413 183,910 8.9 
1970 20,604 205,635 10.0 
1980 26,386 229,554 11.5 
1990 32,468 252,361 12.9 
2000 35,198 272,178 12.9 
2050 58,993 314,494 18.8 








Here are the current and proposed OASI payments 
that a single person would get. OASI payments to a single 
wage earner are termed ‘‘primary insurance.’’ 


Average Monthly Current OASI OASI Payment 





Earnings Payment Under HR 9467 
$ 50 $ 30.00 $ 35.00 
100 55.00 60.00 
125 63.50 69.30 
150 68.50 74.80 
200 78.50 85.80 
250 88.50 96.80 
300 98.50 107.80 
350 108.50 118.80 
400 108.50 129.80 
450 108.50 140.80 
500 108.50 151.80 


Here are representative current and proposed OASI 
family payments for an aged couple -- both65 or over -- 
or for a widow and one child. More children would bring 
higher payments. 


$ 50 $ 45.00 $ 52.50 
100 82.60 90.00 
150 102.80 112.20 
200 117.80 128.70 
250 132.80 145.20 
300 147,80 161.70 
350 162.80 178.20 
400 162.80 194.70 
450 162.80 211.20 
500 162.80 227.70 
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Medical Aid for Aged - 2 
Medical Provisions 


The chief controversy surrounding HR 9467 regards 
its medical provisions. The provisions would apply to 
anyone receiving OASI checks and those eligible for them. 
Forand estimates this would total between 12 million and 
13 million people. Men would qualify for the medical aid 
at age 65, women at 62, Survivors of persons covered 
by social security also would be eligible. 

@ HOSPITALIZATION -- Under HR 9467, the Federal 
Government would pay for up to 60 days of hospitaliza- 
tion a year, including all services usually furnished bed 
patients in a semi-private room, The insurance would 
not cover house calls by a doctor or visits to his office. 


@ NURSING HOME -- The Government would pay nurs- 
ing home expenses provided the patient was sent there 
from a hospital. The hospitalization plus nursing home 
period would be limited to 120 days a year. 


@ SURGICAL -- The Government would pay for hospital 
surgery, including dental surgery. 


The prospective patient would be free to pick any hos- 
pital or nursing home that has entered into an agreement 
with the Federal Government under the medical insurance 
program, and could select his own surgeon and dentist. 
HR 9467 states that ‘‘no supervision or control over the 
details of administration or operation, or over the selec- 
tion, tenure or compensation of personnel shall be exer- 
cised,..over any hospital or nursing home’’ bythe Federal 
Government. 


Financing Provisions 


Unofficial sources estimate that the medical benefits 
in the bill would cost about $600 million for the year 1959. 
To finance the medical insurance and general OASI in- 
creases, HR 9467 would provide taxes on thefirst $6,000 
of wages paid by an employer and received by an em- 
ployee. The tax rateonthat earning base would be raised 
% percent each for employers and employees and three- 
fourths of 1 percent for the self-employed (see box below), 





Social Security Taxes 


HR 9467 would finance higher Old Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance payments and Federal medical in- 
surance for the aged by subjecting more wages to 
social security taxes and raising the taxitself. Em- 
ployers and employees each would pay taxes on the 
first $6,000 of annual pay instead of $4,200, Current 
social security taxes are shown here with those pro- 
posed in HR 9647 in bold italics. 





TAX ON EACH TAX ON 

CALENDAR YEARS EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE SELF-EMPLOYED 

1957 through 1959 2-1/4% 3-3/8% 

1959 through 1960 2-3/4% 4-1/8% 

1960 through 1964 2-3/4% 4-1/8% 

1961 through 1964 3-1/4% 4-7/8% 

1965 through 1969 3-1/4%  3-3/4% 4-7/8%  5-5/8% 

1970 through 1974 3-34%  4-1/4% 5-5/8%  6-3/8% 

1975 and after 4-1/4%  4-3/4% 6-3/8%  7-1/8% 











AMA Stand 


The American Medical Assn. legislative committee 
has come out in opposition to HR 9467. The AMA as a 
whole has opposed similar legislation in the past and is 
expected to go on record at its December convention as 
opposed to HR 9467. The Association for the first time 
has appointed a special committee toinvestigate ways to 
extend private health insurance to the aged, 


An AMA spokesman in Washington said he sees little 
chance of HR 9467 getting actioninCongress in 1958, add- 
ing that such legislation might have a good chance in the 
1960 Presidential election year, He said there has been 
no action in similar bills that have been before Congress 
since 1952. He gave these reasons for opposition within 
AMA to HR 9467: 


®@ Private hospitalization plans, given more time, will 
be able to meet the needs of the elderly. He said the 
spectacular growth in general private hospitalization in- 
surance was proof of that view. Health Insurance Council 
statistics show that in 1940 there were 12,312,000 people, 
or 9 percent of the continental population, insured pri- 
vately against hospital expenses. At the close of 1956, 
the Council said, there were 115,949,000 people covered 
or about 69 percent of the continental population. 


@ The increase in the number of aged in the U.S, is a 
comparatively recent trend and should be studied further 
before enactment of legislation such as HR 9467. 


@ Enactment of HR 9467 would authorize the Federal 
Government to give a ‘‘service’’ instead ofdollar aid. The 
service principle threatens private enterprise and would 
pave the way for socialization of medicine for all age 
groups as well as socialization of other businesses. 


Hospital Groups’ View 


Spokesmen for the American Hospital Assn. and the 
American Nurses Assn, said their organizations had not 
taken a stand on HR 9467. 


The Hospital Association, representing 6,000 hospi- 
tals, appointed a special committee in May, 1957, to study 
the medical needs ofthe aged. Members of the committee 
are: Philadelphia Board of Health President James P. 
Dixon, chairman; Ray E, Brown, administrator of the 
University of Chicago clinics; Philip D. Bonnet, adminis- 
trator of Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals; J. Douglas 
Coleman, vice president of the Blue Cross Assn, and 
former vice president of Johns Hopkins, The committee 
is expected to submit its report and recommendations 
to the Association shortly before Congress convenes in 
January. The committee’s findings, according toan AHA 
spokesman, will greatly influence the Association’s posi- 
tion on HR 9467. 


The Nurses Association, representing 181,000 
nurses, said its position will be decided at its Dec, 5-7 
convention at New York City. The nurses’ group on 
other Federal health insurance bills has taken the position 
that it would go along with the willof the American people 
as expressed in Congress. 
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Forand, Meany Cite Need 


Forand and the AFL-CIO so far have been the most 
yocal backers of HR 9467. Forand Aug. 30 said he pro- 
posed Federal medical insurance because: 


‘‘Present Old Age and Survivors Insurance benefits 
are inadequate to meet the needs ofinsured aged persons 
and their dependents, and of the survivors of deceased 
insured persons, who require hospitalization and skilled 
nursing home care.”’ 

Many persons ‘‘are not able to obtain, to continue, 
or to pay for private insurance against the cost of such 
care which is more expensive for such individuals than 
employed groups.”’ 

Many persons ‘‘are forced to apply for public assist- 
ance to meet hospitalization, surgical or nursing home 
costs.’” 

Many hospitals ‘‘are constantly confronted with seri- 
ous financial difficulties resulting from unpaid services 
furnished to these individuals.’’ 

‘It is in the interest of the general welfare for finan- 
cial burdens resulting from the hospital, nursing home 
and surgical services required by these individuals to be 
relieved through Old Age and Survivors Insurance rather 
than through expenditures financed from general tax 
revenues,”’ 

AFL-CIO President George Meany Aug. 28 called the 
proposals in HR 9467 ‘‘necessary, sound and enlightened.’’ 
He added: ‘‘The plight of America’s older citizens caught 
between rising prices and fixed income is one which most 
certainly deserves prompt and sympathetic attention from 
Congress when it reconvenes in January.... We are es- 
pecially pleased with his (Forand’s) proposals for making 
the often prohibitive costs of hospitalization for those re- 
ceiving social security benefits.... Organized labor is 
prepared to pay the additional costs. We believe the new 
benefits are worth it.’’ 

The AFL-CIO’s legislative director, ex-Rep. Andrew 
J. Biemiller (D Wis., 1945-47; 1949-51), said passage 
of HR 9467 was among the Federation’s top legislative 
goals for 1958. He characterized the American Medical 
Assn.’sclaimthat HR 9467 would pave the way for social- 
ized medicine as ‘‘an old record. They don’t know what 
else to say. The AMA is seeing ghosts. It has fought 
every single bit of progressive medical legislation.’’ 
Biemiller said the AFL-CIO had not decided such detailed 
strategy as whether to line up with other organizations in 
a concerted effort to get actiononthe bill. The AFL-CIO 
is pressing its membership to give active support to the 
legislation. 


Outgo Exceeds Income 


An AMA spokesman said the organization did not 
plan to emphasize that the social security fund will be 
paying out more money in benefits than it will be receiv- 
ing as OASI contributions. 

Trustees of the OASI trust fund, intheir 1957 report, 
estimated that in fiscal 1958, ending June 30, 1958, $71 
million more will be paid out than will be takenin, In 
fiscal 1959, estimate the trustees, the OASI fund will pay 
out between $425 million to $1.1 billion more than it will 
receive. In fiscal 1960 they estimate a ‘‘loss’’ of between 
$63 million and $1.3 billion. 

Because a raise in social security taxes is effective 
in 1960, the trustees foresee a ‘‘profit’’ of $869 million 
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in fiscal 1961, unless there is a business recession to 
cut down earnings. 

Robert J, Myers, chief actuary in the Social Security 
Administration, Oct. 3 said there was nothing alarming 
about the estimates. He said the fund has a $22 billion 
cushion, In addition, the Board estimates securities held 
by the OASI fund will yield more than half a billion dollars 
in fiscal 1958 through 1961. Myers said pending bills to 
increase OASI payments, including Forand’s, seemto pro- 
vide for tax hikes to keep the fund ‘‘pretty much in bal- 
ance,”’ 


Administration Undecided 


The Eisenhower Administration has not yet taken a 
position on HR 9467, On Jan, 18,1954, President Eisen- 
hower recommended limited Government reinsurance to 
enable private and non-profit insurance companies to 
broaden their health coverage. A $25 million Federal 
fund would have absorbed 75 percent of any ‘‘abnormal 
losses’’ suffered by private hospitalization, surgical, den- 
tal or other health insurance plans. Legislationto carry 
out his recommendations (HR 8356) was defeated in the 
House July 13, 1954, on a 238-134 (D 162-14; R 75-120) 
roll-call vote. The Senate reported a similar bill (S 3114 
-- S Rept 1798) July 12, 1954, but it did not come up for a 
vote. The AFL at the time said HR 8356 did not go far 
enough toward motivating private insurance firms to go 
into high risk areas while the AMA contended HR 8356 
could be ‘‘the opening wedge toward socialized medicine.”’ 
(1954 Almanac, p. 215) 

President Eisenhower Jan. 31, 1955, repeated his re- 
quest for a ‘‘reasonable capital fund’’ to reinsure private 
health insurance. The only action was Senate hearings 
on the proposal. He repeated his request in 1956 but did 
not submit specific proposals. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Marion B, Folsom June 29, 1956, pro- 
posed a bill (S 4172) to permit private health insurance 
groups and small insurance companies to pool resources 
to expand medical coverage, but Congress took no action 
on the bill. NoCongressional action was taken on a simi- 
lar pooling request made in the President’s Jan. 16, 1957, 
Budget Message. (Weekly Report, p. 69) 


Outlook 


The outlook for legislative action on HR 9467 in Con- 
gress is dimmed by the crowded agenda of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Executive sessions on ex- 
cise tax legislation already have been scheduled for No- 
vember and the issue is expected to occupy much of the 
Committee’s time well into the second session. A big 
fight and long committee hearings also loom over legis- 
lation to extend reciprocal trade legislation, anissue that 
probably will take priority over social security bills, It is 
unlikely that the Senate will act on a bill similar to HR 
9467 before the House does. But it is quite possible that 
there will be hearings on HR 9467 before the 1958 session 
ends and maybe even a vote. Final actionin both the House 
and Senate in 1958, however, is extremelydoubtful. Bills 
left over from the 1958 session must be re-introduced in 
1959. But the interest in HR 9467 is certain to give new 
prominence in and outside Congress to the problem of 
how to protect the rising number of aged in the Nation 
against having their savings wiped away by medical 
expenses. 
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ny Committee Roundup 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic. 

ACTION -- Oct. 10 released a staff memorandumon 
the economic situation and outlook for the remainder of 
1957. The staff, saying it saw no réason to change the 
‘‘moderately optimistic’’ outlook it saw in May, 1957, 
estimated that gross national product -- which had 
reached an annual rate of $434.3 billion in the second 
quarter of 1957 -- had reached $438-$440 billion in the 
third quarter and would reach $443-$445 billion in the 
final quarter. (Weekly Report, p. 658) 

It attributed some observers’ current pessimism 
about the economic outlook to: a leveling out or decline 
in spending by business on new plant and equipment; 
similar trends in net foreign investment including ex- 
ports; a sharp drop in stock prices since July, and cur- 
rent efforts to cut Federal spending on defense. 

The report said the staff had taken the first two de- 
velopments into account in making its May predictions. 
Changes in stock prices, the report said, had ‘‘not proved 
in the past to be very good indicators of prospective busi- 
ness conditions.’’ As for the Eisenhower Administration’s 
goal of cutting defense outlays to a $38 billion annual rate, 
the report said ‘‘efforts to achieve these reductions are 
likely, in many cases, to takethe formof a stretching out 
of payments rather than a reduction in programs.’’ 

The staff said that if there should be a business de- 
cline and a leveling offor fallin prices, ‘‘then, in accord- 
dance with the Committee’s oft-reiterated principles, the 
first change in public policy should be a move in the mone- 
tary area from restraint to ease.”’ 








Committee Briefs | 


BRANNAN PLAN REPORT 


The Agriculture Department Oct. 11, in a report pre- 
pared for the Senate and House Agriculture Committees, 
estimated costs of a direct-payment farm program -- the 
so-called ‘‘Brannan plan’’ -- at $7 billion-$10 billion 
annually. By comparison, it said the existing price-sup- 
port program had cost about $2 billion in 1956. Under the 
direct payment plan, first proposed in 1949 by then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F, Brannan, prices of farm 
products would be permitted todrop to free market levels, 
Any difference between market prices and farm program 
price goals would be made up by cash paymerts to farm- 
ers, The Department said the $7 billion estimate was 
based on the assumption that production would be limited 
to the 1952-56 volume. The higher estimate, it said, as- 
sumed no limit on production. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


A. Tyler Port, Defense Department director of per- 
sonnel security, Oct. 9 asked Congress for authority to 
bar from non-secret jobs indefense plants persons whose 
records gave ‘‘reasonable ground’’ for concern that they 
might deal in espionage or sabotage. Testifying before a 
House Un-American Activities Subcommittee, Port said 
under existing law the Department could remove such in- 
dividuals from sensitive posts, but could not fire them. 
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On Consent Decrees 
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FIRST PROBE INTO CONSENT DECREES SET TO BEGIN 


Congress is launching its first comprehensive in- 
vestigation, since passage of the Sherman Act in 1890, 
of ‘‘various consent decrees that have been negotiated by 
the Department of Justice in the disposition of antitrust 
litigation.”” Hearings begin Oct. 21 before the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and are expected to continue into 1958. Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D N.Y.) chairs both the Committee and the Sub- 
committee. 

Ever since the first one was entered in 1906, consent 
decrees have afforded a ready means of settling civil 
antitrust complaints without costly and time-consuming 
resort to trial. Of 171 civil actions terminated between 
1935 and 1950, 134 were settled by consent judgment and 
37 were tried. Between May 1, 1953, and March 1, 1956, 
80 of 106 civil cases terminated resulted in consent 
judgments. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
consent decrees were entered in 22 of 27 cases terminated 
in district courts. 

Consent decrees are thus firmly established as an 
important technique of antitrust enforcement. But they 
are no less controversial for that reason. The Govern- 
ment’s decision to accept aconsent settlement rather than 
go to trial, its manner of negotiating the decree, and the 
terms of final settlement are frequently matters of dis- 
pute, within the Antitrust Division as well as outside. 
The Celler Subcommittee will review a number of out- 
standing cases which are illustrative of the issues in- 
volved in the consent process. 

In most of the decrees entered before 1938, ‘‘the 
consent of the defendants was obtained because the ad- 
judication of practically identical issues in a previously 
contested case against other parties, or the blatancy of 
the particular violation, made it practically certain that 
the Government would win if the case went to trial.’’ 
(53 Harvard Law Review, p. 386) 

In 1938, with the appointment of Thurman Arnold as 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, a vigorous antitrust campaign began. ‘‘At all 
times,’’ Arnold said, ‘‘the test of whether a consent 
decree should be accepted must be whether it will benefit 
the public, not whether it will give relief to the Depart- 
ment. Only where it appears that the consent decree will 
yield more constructive results for the consuming public, 
for employees and for competitors, than the eventual 
criminal punishment of the offenders will proposals for 
such a decree be entertained. The Department will not 
negotiate for such a decree on the basis on which private 
litigation is often compromised; it will not ‘settle’ to 
relieve itself of the burden of a long-drawn-out prosecution 
or the risk of losing a case.”’ 

Under Arnold, the Justice Department frequently 
coupled a civil suit against a monopolistic corporation 
with criminal charges against its officers -- a practice 
viewed by businessmen as a deliberate attempt tocoerce 
settlement on drastic terms. 

William D. Rogers, a Washington attorney and former 
member of the Antitrust Division, wrote in 1956: ‘‘Indeed, 
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What Is a Consent Decree? 


In civil proceedings under the Federal antitrust 
laws, the Government and the defendant may, after 
negotiation and before trial, agree to settle the case 
on stipulated terms of relief that usually bind the 
defendant to refrain from certain specific business 
practices. These terms are then embodied ina con- 
sent decree entered by the Federal district court. 

Although there is no explicit statutory authority 
for the consent decree, its legal effect ‘‘is apparently 
indistinguishable from a contested decree. It is re- 
corded not as a mere contract between the parties, 
but as an adjudication of the court.... Theoretically, 
the court may examine the terms of the submitted 
decree, and either refuse to enter it at all or demand 
certain modifications and deletions before adopting it 
as its own. In fact, however, that power seems never 
to have been exercised in antitrust litigation.” 
(Maxwell S, Isenbergh and Seymour J. Rubin, 53 Har- 
vard Law Review, p. 386) 











in many cases the Department did insist that corporate 
defendants agree to consent decrees ‘which go beyond 
what the law requires,’ as a condition to dropping crim- 
inal indictments against the officers of the corporations. 
Largely as a result of the in terrorem (coercive) 
effect of potential jail sentences and fines, a number of 
drastic consent decrees were worked out during the 
Roosevelt Administration.”’ 

Under the Eisenhower Administration, the Justice 
Department abandoned the use of criminal indictments in 
antitrust cases except in instances of clear-cut violations. 
Stanley Barnes, Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division from 1953 to 1956 said that ‘‘in 
no instance is the criminal sanction used to coerce 
civil settlement.’’ This policy remains unchanged under 
Victor Hansen, his successor. 


Outstanding Issues 


Aside from the cost-cutting feature of consent 
decrees, they embody other important advantages for the 
defendant and for the Government. By agreeing to a set 
of stipulated terms of settlement, the defendant: 

@ Avoids the unfavorable publicity of a protracted 
antitrust trial, as well as the possibility that a contested 
judgment might impose harsher terms. 

@ Secures substantial immunity from further prosecu- 
tion for activities set forth in the charges. 

@ Circumvents much of the hazard of triple-damage 
suits by injured competitors. (Section 5 of the Clayton 
Act of 1914 provides that contested judgments shall be 
prima facie evidence of violation when cited in suits by 
third parties, but that ‘‘this section shal] not apply to 
consent judgments or decrees entered befor:: any testi- 
mony has been taken.’’) 
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Consent Decrees - 2 


The Government, for its part, may find that half a 
pie is better than no pie at all. In the antitrust field, 
where complex economic factors may be more pertinent 
than either law or precedent, proof of violation is some- 
times all but impossible. The consent decree may afiord 
a measure of relief which would be denied if the case 
were tried and lost. 


Disadvantages 


Consent decrees have their disadvantages, however. 
They provide little or no guidance to the business com- 
munity on what is or is not permissible in the murky 
antitrust field. As Barnes told the House Small Business 
Committee March 29, 1956, they ‘‘reveal primarily how 
hard the ax has fallen and not where it will hit next. Ab- 
sent from such decrees are findings of fact as well as 
the rationale underlying adoption of any one provision. 
Thus, lawyers intent on counselling clients within the law 
gain little succor from the vacuous algebra of occasional 
consent provisions.”’ 

An instance of this effect was provided in the case 
against the Hilton Hotel Corp., filed April 27, 1955, and 
settled by a consent decree Feb. 6, 1956. At the time of 
filing, the Justice Department announced that it wished to 
explore judicial interpretation of the Celler-Kefauver 
amendment to the Clayton Act. By accepting settlement 
without trial, the Department, according to one critic, 
‘threw this purpose out the window.”’ 


Other asserted shortcomings of the consent decree: 


@ With its limited staff, the Antitrust Division rarely 
possesses the necessary industry or corporate informa- 
tion needed to draw up an effective decree. Only through 
public trial and testimony can the true facts be ascer- 
tained, 

@ The right of third parties damaged by monopolistic 
practices to seek equitable relief is seriously circum- 
scribed in certain cases settled by consent decrees. 
(Barnes once estimated that three-quarters ofall private 
antitrust suits followed Government victories in contested 
cases.) 

@ Since many consent decrees stipulate conditions re- 
lating to future practices, they must be policed by the 
Department of Justice. Yet violations of these provis- 
ions may be easy and at the sametime difficult to prove. 
A court judgment is likely to be easier to enforce. 


Legislative Recommendations 


In its report of March 31, 1955, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws 
endorsed the practice instituted by Barnes of negotiating 
consent decrees before the formal filing of complaints, 
as a means to “increased cooperation between business 
and the Government.’’ In a dissent filed with the report, 
Louis B, Schwartz charged that this practice would 
‘‘whittle away the last remnants of judicial control and 
public scrutiny in this area.” 

He said: ‘‘The Government is encouraged (in the 
majority report) to negotiate with defendant, even before 
filing a complaint, on the ground that this will save money 
and time. It is empowered to make settlement very at- 
tractive to the defendant inasmuch as private complain- 
ants will be left out in the cold, wnich would not be so 
if the case went to litigation. The prosecutor is told 
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that his maximum goal in the bargaining is such relief of 
unquestionable constitutionality as can probably be gotten 
in litigation. Finally, he is assured that any conceg- 
sions he makes will be substantially immune from judicial 
or other criticism, In this kind of stacked bargaining, 
the Government will never get all the relief to which 
it is entitled. The only question is how much short of 
that the prosecutor is willing to settle for,’’ 

Schwartz and some other members of the committee 
proposed that the Department of Justice be required to 
‘“‘publish an opinion accompanying each consent decree, 
stating the Department’s case, the defendant’s position, 
and the reasons for the Department’s acceptance of the 
particular compromise.’’ Another proposal, ignored in 
the majority report, called for an amendment to Section 
5 of the Clayton Act to allow the judge to decide ‘‘whether 
or not a consent judgment should constitute prima facie 
evidence in subsequent private antitrust suits.’’ 

In 1956 and again in 1957, Rep. James Roosevelt (D 
Calif.) introduced legislation to require a waiting period 
of 30 days between the filing of a consent judgment and 
its entry by the court. During this period, third parties 
‘‘who may be aggrieved’’ by the decree would have the 
right to apply for modifications. No action has been 
taken on this or the other proposals, 


Cases to be Reviewed 


The Celler Subcommittee will concentrate, in its 
first four days of hearings, on the consent decree en- 
tered on Dec. 23, 1941, in the case of United States vs, 
Atlantic Refining Company et al. Known as the pipeline 
case, this involved the control by major oil companies 
of oil pipelines from their producing areas in the South- 
west to their refineries, chiefly in the Midwest. Divi- 
dends paid by the pipeline subsidiaries allegedly con- 
stituted a form of rebate to the major companies, giving 
them an unfair advantage over independent refiners who 
wanted to use the pipelines. Under terms of the consent 
decree, no common carrier pipeline could pay to its 
shipper-owners any more than a 7 percent return on 
their investment. 

On Oct. 11, barely a week before the Celler Subcom- 
mittee hearings were scheduled to open, the Justice 
Department charged that four oil pipeline companies had 
violated the terms of the 1941 consent decree. Assistant 
Attorney General Hansen called the move a ‘‘significant 
step’’ in antitrust enforcement. Officers of one of the 
companies named in the Oct, 11 complaint are scheduled 
to appear Oct. 24 before the Subcommittee. 

Among other consent decrees likely to be reviewed 
during the hearings is the one entered Jan. 24, 1956, 
which disposed of the Government’s 1949 charges against 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its manu- 
facturing subsidiary, Western Electric. This decree, 
which did not meet the Government’s original request 
that AT&T be forced to dispose of its interest in West- 
ern Electric, was sharply criticized by Celler and 
others. Rep. Roosevelt, speaking to the House April 16, 
1956, said the decree ‘‘is worse than nothing.’’ Its 
provision barring AT&T from all but common carrier 
business is already causing trouble, since AT&T has 
asked the Federal Communications Commission to include 
private radio systems within the common carrier defini- 
tion. The Justice Department, in a statement filed with 
FCC Oct. 7, opposed the application and threatened to go 
to court if the Commission grants AT&T’s request. 
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Congressional Quiz 








MISSILES AND SATELLITES 


Russia’s launching of an earth satellite has 


placed more emphasis on the United States’ missile 
_ and satellite programs. How muchdo you know about 
this subject? Try for 4 out of 7 points. 


1. Q--First serious discussion of a U.S. earth 


satellite took place in: (a) 1945; (b) 1950; 
(c) 1954? (1 point) 


A--(c). The program was discussed at a meeting 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
in Rome in October, 1954. TheU.S., satellite was 
to be a scientific experiment incorporated in the 
program for the International Geophysical Year 
-- July, 1957, to December, 1958. 


. Q--The current budget ceiling for the U.S. earth 
satellite is: (a) $22 million; (b) $66 million; 
(c) $110 million? (1 point) 


A--(c). At a recent news conference, President 
Eisenhower said the original sum asked to launch 
the satellite was $22 million. The President said 
scientists later requested the ceiling be raised to 
$66 million. The most recent estimate, with a 
program of specially equipped observation sta- 
tions included, is for $110 million. 


. Q--True or false: President Eisenhower said 
the U.S. had been in a military race against the 
Russians to launch the first earth satellite. (1 


point) 


A--False. The President said ‘‘there never has 
been one nickel for accelerating the program. 
Never has it been considered a race....Rather, it 
has been carefully scheduled as part ofthe scien- 
tific work of the International Geophysical Year,’’ 


. Q--Identify the following: (1) Project VANGUARD; 


(2) IRBM and ICBM; (3) Jupiter, Thor and Atlas, 
(3 points) 


A--Project VANGUARD was the name given the 
U.S. earth satellite program when it was assigned 
to the Naval Research Laboratory. IRBM and 
ICBM stand for Intermediate Range and Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles, respectively. The 
Army’s Jupiter and the Air Force’s Thor are 
both intermediate range ballistic missiles. Atlas 
is an Air Force entry in the ICBM race. 


. Q--The President has said that small satellite 


spheres will be launched as test vehicles for the 
final satellite in: (a) December, 1957; (b) May, 
1958; (c) December, 1958? (1 point) 


A--(a). The test vehicles will check rocketry, 
instrumentation and ground stations. Those in 
charge of the U.S, satellite program announced 
in May, 1957, that the first fully instrumented 
satellite vehicle would be launched in March, 
1958. 
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The Week In Congress 








. : Two very different Democrats -- Sens, Harry Flood 
Bipartisan Support Byrd of Virginia and Wayne Morse of Oregon -- 


established themselves as the Senate’s leading dissenters in1957. Byrd and Morse 
took the minority viewpoint on just about one-third of the roll calls where bipartisan 


majorities agreed, according to Congressional Quarterly’s annual analysis of 
The average Republican Senator backed bipartisan stands 
more frequently than did the average Democrat, 


Bipartisan Support. 


the House. (Page 1183) 


Consent Decrees 


Eisenhower Administration use of consent decrees 
in antitrust cases goes under the Congressional 
microscope Oct, 21 when the House Antitrust Sub- 
committee begins extensive hearings. Consent 
decrees are the much used and little known instru- 
ments by which the Government agrees to drop civil 
proceedings against alleged monopolists, without 
going to trial, in return for apromise by the accused 
antitrust law violator to abide by certain conditions. 
Under these settlements both sides escape the cost 
and effort of a lengthy trial. This helps to explain 
why, over the past 20 years, about three-fourths of 
all civil antitrust complaints have been settled via 
the consent route, (Page 1197) 


Missile Czar 

In the wake of Russia’s earth satellite launching, 
several Members of Congress demanded appointment 
of a ‘‘czar’’ to coordinate and hasten the development 
of United States missiles and satellites. Other U.S. 
officials expressed concern over the cost of a crash 
development program, but the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee predicted no increase in defense spending 
would be necessary. They called for better allocation 
of funds with increased emphasis on the missile 
program. (Page 1188) 


Little Rock 


Anuneasy peace prevailed in Little Rock and Negro 
children continued to attend an integrated high school 
as 500 paratroopers left the city and most of the 
federalized Arkansas National Guardsmen were re- 
leased from Federal service. Meanwhile efforts to 
solve the integration stalemate went on, President 
Eisenhower agreed to meet with a delegation of 
southern Republican Congressmen, and Arkansas 
Gov. Orval E, Faubus contemplated calling a special 
session of the state legislature. Faubus said the 
partial troop withdrawal ‘‘doesn’t change a thing; 
we’re still occupied.’’ (Page 1188) 


iv 


A similar pattern emerged in 





Congressional Redistricting 


State legislatures have passed redistriciting 
laws in three states within the past 12 months 
changing the balance of power in some of their 
Congressional districts. Kentucky’s redistrict- 
ing law was in effect for the 1956 elections, 
others in Texas and Washington will be effective 
for 1958. A fourth state -- Arizona -- is deciding 
whether or not to revise a 1947 law it passed in 
anticipation of the 1960 census that will giveit a 








third Representative. (Page 1190) 





Aid for Aged 


Lobbies and population figures are pushing Congress 
toward a decision on Federal medical insurance for 
the aged. The AFL-CIO is mobilizing its 15 million 
members behind a bill to authorize the Federal 
Government to pay oldsters’ medical expenses with 
money in the social security fund. The American 
Medical Assn., representing 150,000 doctors, stands 
ready to fight such legislation as it has in the past. 
Instead, a special AMA committee is studying how 
private health insurance for the elderly can be ex- 
tended. The American Hospital Assn., representing 
most U.S, hospitals, also has appointed a committee 
to study the health problems of the aged. (Page 1193) 


Economic Forecast 


The staff of the Joint Economic Committee held to 
its ‘‘moderately optimistic’’ forecast of the Nation’s 
economic weather, despite some other observers’ 
gloomy predictions about the outlook, The staff 
discounted the importance of falling stock prices and 
said the Administration’s defense spending reduc- 
tions would ‘‘take the form of a stretching out of 
payments rather than a reduction in programs.”’ If 
a business decline occurred, it said, the ‘‘first change 
in public policy’’ should be a relaxation of the tight 
money policy. (Page 1196) 
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